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Foreword 


The  gathering  of  works  in  this  second  edition  of  Portals  represents  at 
least  some  of  the  best  writing  of  students  at  Purdue  North  Central.  My 
thanks  go  to  all  of  those  students  whose  entries  have  made  the  Goliard 
writing  contest  and  this  journal  possible.  The  judges  of  the  contest,  faculty 
and  students  alike,  read  all  of  the  entries  anonymously  and  jointly  select¬ 
ed  those  that  seemed  best  to  represent  excellence  in  writing  —  clarity  and 
precision  of  thought  and  expression,  technical  excellence,  and  natural 
ease  of  style.  Top  men  and  women  in  every  professional  discipline  from 
physics  to  journalism  have  long  recognized  that  writing  ability  is  truly 
the  portal  to  success  and  mutual  understanding  among  their  kind  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  world.  We,  the  judges,  salute  those  young  men  and 
women  whom  we  in  this  small  way  help  to  escort  through  this  doorway  to 
the  future. 

Those  entries  found  in  the  section  of  Freshman  writing  were  in  all 
cases  written  by  students  enrolled  in  Freshman  English  courses  at  PNC 
this  year.  The  judges  selected  the  winning  entries  from  those  submitted 
by  the  instructors  of  these  courses  as  representing  the  best  writing  sub¬ 
mitted  by  students  to  fulfill  course  requirements.  The  prize  winning 
entries  found  in  the  open  section  of  the  journal  were  selected  from  among 
those  submitted  by  students  at  PNC  in  the  Open  Writing  Contest.  The 
judges  selected  the  top  entry  in  each  category  for  which  students  sub¬ 
mitted  entries  —  formal  essay,  poem,  and  personal  essay  —  and  judged 
the  three  top  entries  separately  to  determine  the  first,  second  and  third 
prizes.  All  published  entries  were  among  the  top  winners.  Practical 
monetary  considerations  determined  how  many  students’  papers  could 
be  included  in  the  journal.  Honorable  Mention  goes  to  many  more  whose 
papers  could  not  be  included. 

Barbara  Lootens,  Director 
Student  Writing  Contest 


JUDGES:  Professor  Barbara  Lootens,  Professor  John  Stanfield,  Dr. 
Roger  Schlobin,  Dr.  June  Bostich,  Mr.  Hal  Phillips,  Miss  Carol  Olson, 
and  Miss  Denise  Stavropoulos. 
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First  Prize  Winner,  Freshman  Contest: 

All  the  News  that  Fits:  A  Study  of  The  New  York  Times’  Handling  of 

the  Controversy  over  The  Grapes  of  Wrath 

Prologue 

There  is  no  faster  or  surer  way  to  get  a  message  before  the  President  of 
the  United  States  than  by  having  it  appear  as  news  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post ,  the  two  morning  papers  most  widely  noted  in  the 
capital. 

The  newspaper  message  seen  by  the  President  is  not  important  merely 
for  its  educative  effect  on  him.  Its  major  influence  is  to  infect  the  entire 
machinery  of  policymaking  with  the  consciousness  that  the  President  and 
those  below  him  have  a  dependable  body  of  common  knowledge.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  more  than  a  current  events  togetherness.  The  serious  newspaper 
in  Washington  is  a  universal  intelligence  system  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Times ,  provides  the  soundest  selection  available,  inside  the  government 
or  not,  of  those  public  events  that  need  to  be  considered. 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  The  Effete  Conspiracy: 

And  Other  Crimes  by  the  Press 1 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT  FITS” 

On  April  14,  1939,  The  New  York  Times  fired,  if  not  the  shot  heard 
’round  the  world,  its  own  opening  salvo  in  a  major  literary  battle  that 
would  find  a  Board  of  Education  in  a  principal  American  city  equated 
with  the  totalitarian  dictator  of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  partisans  of  the 
opposing  viewpoint  branded  as  “Reds.”  In  this  bitterly  fought  contro¬ 
versy  over  John  Steinbeck’s  Grapes  of  Wrath ,  can  the  Times  be  listed  as 
a  partisan  of  one  viewpoint  or  the  other,  or  was  the  Times  merely  a  dis¬ 
passionate  chronicler  of  the  highly  passionate  events?  Can  any  institu¬ 
tion,  created  and  maintained  by  humans,  effect  the  aloofness  that  many 
pretentiously  affect?  Perhaps  examination  of  every  mention  of  Mr.  Stein¬ 
beck  or  Grapes  of  Wrath  in  the  pages  of  the  Times  during  the  thirteen- 
month  period  from  April,  1939,  to  May,  1940,  will  yield  some  insight 
into  these  questions. 

Charles  Poore,  a  relatively  obscure  Times  staff  writer,  was  selected  to 
write  the  review  of  Grapes  of  Wrath,  which  appeared  on  April  14,  1939. 2 
Today,  in  a  perhaps  more  sophisticated  era,  Mr.  Poore’s  review  reads 
remarkably  like  a  paid  endorsement,  generously  garnishing  both  the 
author  and  characters  with  highest  praise.  Of  the  Joad  family  and  people 
like  them,  Mr.  Poore,  presumably  in  his  capacity  as  agent  for  the  New 
York  Times ,  tells  us  “we  should  undoubtedly  say  their  spirit  made  this 
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country  great.”  In  the  same  vein,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “we  can  admire 
those  great-hearted  qualities  all  the  more,  knowing  that  they  belong  to 
contemporary  Americans  and  that  novelists  need  not  go  to  the  past  to 
find  them.”  Mr.  Poore  not  only  appreciates  the  literary  value  of  the  charac¬ 
ters,  but  he  apparently  believes  them  to  be  historically  representative  of 
the  real  life  “Okies,”  declaring  Mr.  Steinbeck’s  dramatis  personae  to  be 
“characters  whose  full  and  complete  actuality  will  withstand  any  scru¬ 
tiny.”3 

Is  one  book  review,  written  by  an  obscure  staff  writer  and  published  in 
a  daily  edition,  sufficient  grounds  for  determining  the  corporate  position 
of  a  complex  organization  like  the  Times?  Mr.  Turner  Catledge,  a  veteran 
of  some  forty -one  years  at  the  Times  who  rose  from  reporter  through  the 
ranks  to  executive  editor  and  later  vice-president,  put  it  this  way: 

We  tried  to  counterbalance  our  critics’  impact  by  having  separate 
reviews  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  papers.  The  most  clear-cut  example 
is  in  book  reviews.  Our  daily  reviews  are  written  by  a  permanent 
staff.  They  must,  for  reasons  of  space,  be  extremely  selective  in  what 
they  review,  and  there  is  a  certain  institutional  quality  to  their  re¬ 
views  —  that  is,  they  are  clearly  our  reviewers  —  and,  we  hope,  a  cer¬ 
tain  consistency.  The  Sunday  Book  Review  is  a  different  sort  of 
operation;  it  is  in  effect  a  magazine  about  books  and  the  book  world. 
The  reviewers  are  generally  not  our  employees,  and  one  page  might 
have  a  review  by  an  ultra-liberal,  and  the  next  page  a  review  by  an 
ultra-conservative.  It  is,  thus,  something  of  a  forum.4 
If  we  presume  an  “institutional  quality”  about  the  Friday  review  by 
Mr.  Poore,  then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  according  to  Mr.  Cat- 
ledge,  the  Sunday  review  to  provide  something  of  a  “counterbalance.” 
Though  it  would  not  be  completely  fair  to  charge  the  reviewer,  Mr.  Peter 
Monro  Jack,  with  the  heading  and  sub-head  as  an  editor  might  have  im¬ 
posed  these  on  the  article,  they  generally  sum  up  the  review  as  anything 
but  “counterbalancing”  the  previous  Friday’s  genuflection  before  Mr. 
Steinbeck’s  talents.  Under  the  title,  John  Steinbeck’s  New  Novel  Brims 
With  Anger  and  Pity ,  and  sub-titled  ‘ The  Grapes  of  Wrath’  is  a  Deeply 
Felt  Story  of  Landless  American  Migrants ,  Mr.  Jack’s  review  essentially 
agrees  with  Mr.  Steinbeck’s  interpretation  of  the  events,  and  he  calls  the 
book  “as  pitiful  and  angry  a  novel  ever  to  be  written  about  America.”5 
In  a  display  of  objectivity  and  journalistic  integrity,  Mr.  Jack  disquali¬ 
fies  himself  from  judging  the  novel’s  historical  authenticity,  but  not 
before  comparing  the  events  in  the  novel  with  those  in  Nazi  Germany, 
to  the  point  of  describing  the  settlements  for  the  “Okies”  as  “concentra¬ 
tion  camps.”6 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  reviews,  “institutional  quality”  or  no,  are  we 
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to  judge  the  New  York  Times  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  overstuffed 
propaganda  mill?  Mr.  Catledge  would  have  us  believe  otherwise,  and  of 
the  Times  he  writes:  “At  a  time  when  most  papers  were  intensely  politi¬ 
cal  and  the  reader  rarely  knew  what  he  could  believe,  .  .  .Ochs  [the  pub¬ 
lisher]  saw  the  need  for  a  paper  that  would  give  the  news  impartially, 
without  fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  any  party,  sect,  or  interest  involved. 
Or,  as  he  sometimes  put  it,  ‘a  paper  that  would  not  soil  the  breakfast 
linen’.”7  But  Mr.  Ochs  no  longer  ran  the  paper,  and  though  his  son-in- 
law  successor,  Mr.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  made  this  policy  the  basis 
for  his  standard  “company”  speech,  was  this  in  fact  true?8  Only  by 
examining  the  news,  rather  than  editorial,  items  appearing  in  the  Times 
about  our  topic  can  we  reach  a  valid  conclusion. 

The  next  mention  of  Grapes  of  Wrath  in  the  pages  of  the  Times  does 
not  occur  until  four  months  later,  in  the  middle  of  August,  1939.  The 
editorial  page  is  the  scene;  nonsense  is  the  game.  Following  a  train  of 
thought  that  will  forever  remain  the  secret  of  the  editors,  the  Times 
attacks  Grapes  of  Wrath ,  not  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Steinbeck’s  stylistic  ef¬ 
forts  or  even  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  work,  but  on  the  important 
question  of  why  Tom  Joad  didn’t  learn  to  speak  better  English  during  his 
term  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Prison  at  McAlester.9  Perhaps  this  is  a  Times 
effort  at  presenting  both  sides  of  what  was  by  now  a  controversial  issue. 

Two  days  later,  a  careful  examination  of  the  interior  pages  of  the  papers 
reveals,  approximately  below  the  Orange  County  (N.Y.)  Grand  Jury 
news,  a  thirty-one  word  blurb  of  the  type  that  tends  to  ring  advertising 
and  fill  up  the  odd  spaces  throughout  any  large  newspaper.  These  blurbs 
are  usually  fillers  rather  than  news,  but  this  particular  item  should  have 
stirred  many  people  as  few  of  the  stories  that  are  printed  in  the  Times 
can.  In  its  entirety  it  read:  “KANSAS  CITY,  Aug.  18  (AP)  The  Board  of 
Education  removed  John  Steinbeck’s  novel  ‘Grapes  of  Wrath’  from  the 
Public  Library  after  Ira  S.  Gardner,  a  member,  declared  it  ‘indecent.’ 
The  book  portrays  hardships  of  dust  bowl  refugees.”10  It  would  appear 
that  the  editors  of  the  Times  lack  the  venom  so  evident  in  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Kansas  City. 

Six  days  later,  buried  even  further  inside,  again  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  next  to  the  curator  of  Negro  Literature,  beneath  the  Chinese  Priest, 
and  up  against  a  wall  of  advertising,  nestles  another  mention  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  controversy.  It  reports  that  the  Associated  Farmers  of  Kern  County 
seek  a  statewide  ban  on  the  “‘smear’  on  the  good  name  of  Kern,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  agriculture  generally”  represented  by  the  Grapes  of  Wrath. 11 

The  Sunday  Book  Review  of  the  New  York  Times ,  in  its  role  as  com¬ 
mentator  on  “books  and  the  book  world,”  can  ignore  the  heat  generated 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  Grapes  only  so  long.  Four  days  after  the  “smear” 
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article,  the  Book  Review ,  on  the  very  last  page  in  the  section,  and  even 
the  last  article  on  the  page,  tells  us  that  “Steinbeck’s  Booklrks  Californians.” 
The  whole  article  occupies  approximately  one-fourth  of  a  column.12 

Section  VII,  the  magazine  for  that  same  Sunday,  provides  quite  exten¬ 
sive  coverage,  however,  of  the  plight  of  the  migrant  workers  in  California. 
Two  and  one-half  pages  replete  with  nine  pictures  describe  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  “Okies”  while  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  government  camps. 
Though  the  article  only  mentions  Mr.  Steinbeck  briefly,  commenting  on 
the  tent  he  stayed  in  while  writing  Grapes  of  Wrath,  it  would  not  be  un¬ 
fair  to  characterize  the  entire  article  as  verifying  all  of  Mr.  Steinbeck’s 
charges  and  presenting  them  as  objective  news.13 

Three  more  months  pass  before  we  find,  tucked  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  an  inside  page,  a  Times  account  of  the  burning  of  library  copies 
of  Grapes  of  Wrath  in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.14  A  total  of  ten  lines  is 
devoted  to  the  article,  approximately  one-third  the  space  on  the  well- 
read  editorial  page  that  is  given  two  days  later  to  a  reader’s  letter  con¬ 
demning  the  action  and  drawing  a  direct  comparison  between  the  East 
St.  Louis  burnings  and  the  Nazi  book  burnings  of  May  10,  1933. 15 

During  the  next  few  months  Mr.  Steinbeck  receives  only  passing  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Times,  once  in  an  article  about  Pearl  Buck16  and  once  in  a 
story  about  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.17  The  next  mention  of  Mr.  Stein¬ 
beck  comes  not  at  the  bottom  of  some  obscure  page,  however,  but  on  the 
Sunday  movie  page  as  the  subject  of  a  three-quarter  column  sketch  of 
his  life.18 

Three  days  later,  February  14,  1940,  Mr.  Steinbeck  is  once  again  men¬ 
tioned,  however  briefly,  as  the  winner  of  the  American  Bookseller’s 
Award  for  “Favorite  Fiction”  of  1939. 19  A  month  and  a  half  later  one  of 
those  little  hundred-word  blurbs  appears  again,  but  at  the  top  of  the 
page  this  time,  as  Mr.  Steinbeck  is  cited  as  the  recipient  of  the  Social 
Service  Employes  Union’s  first  award  as  the  “individual  who  has  inter¬ 
preted  most  effectively  unmet  social  and  economic  need.”20  The  next 
day,  on  the  first  page  of  the  second  section,  we  find  a  story  about  Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s  tour  of  the  California  migrant  worker  camps,  during  which 
the  First  Lady  was  asked,  “Do  you  think.  .  .that  The  Grapes  of  Wrath 
was  exaggerated?”  To  which  she  replied,  “I  have  never  thought  that 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath  was  exaggerated.”21  Four  days  later  the  entertain¬ 
ment  page’s  major  feature  is  a  piece  explaining  that  Mr.  Steinbeck,  “the 
ace  American  writer  of  the  day,”  is  going  to  Mexico  to  write  a  screen-play 
about  oppressed  Mexican  peasants.22 

One  month  later,  on  May  7,  1940,  Mr.  Steinbeck  hits  the  jackpot,  a 
first-page,  two-column  headline  announcing  “Pulitzer  Prize  is  Awarded 
to  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.”23  The  feature  story  on  the  prize-winners  in- 
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eludes  biographies  of  each,  Mr/  Steinbeck’s  stating,  among  other  things, 
that  “J°hn  Steinbeck  has  always  written  about  people  and  conditions  of 
which  he  has  a  personal,  intimate  knowledge,”  and  that  his  book  is  a 
“sociological  treatise  such  as  had  not  been  written  before.”24  In  the  same 
edition,  on  the  editorial  page,  we  find  the  Times  describing  Grapes  of 
Wrath  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts^  “We  know 
that  it  is  ugly,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  great.”25  At  last,  on  the  editorial  page 
where  the  opinions  of  management  are  properly  expressed,  we  find  the 
Times  declaring  its  stand. 

Regarding  our  original  question,  then,  can  we  say  that  the  Times  took 
a  definitive  position  on  the  Grapes  of  Wrath ?  Was  there  a  management 
decision  to  give  favorable  play  to  Mr.  Steinbeck  and  his  book  because 
they  conformed  to  the  liberal  ideology  of  the  Times  ?  Or  is  the  issue  here 
more  subtle,  less  easy  to  identify?  In  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Bob 
Kaser,  City  Editor  of  the  Michigan  City  News-Dispatch ,  the  point  of  an 
edict  from  the  Times  management  was  discussed.  Mr.  Kaser  maintains, 
and  I  agree  with  him,  that  if  such  an  edict  had  been  issued,  the  Times 
would  have  played  up  the  book  burnings  and  bannings  in  an  attempt  to 
arouse  sympathy  for  Mr.  Steinbeck  and  discredit  his  detractors,  when, 
in  fact,  the  Times  was  satisfied  merely  to  reprint  wire  service  copy.26 
If  the  coverage  of  Grapes  of  Wrath  by  the  Times  was  not  deliberately 
slanted,  to  what  can  we  attribute  the  consistency  of  coverage? 

“No  one  ever  ordered  anyone  to  write  anything.  .  .in  a  certain  way, 
except,  possibly,  in  the  heat  of  an  election  campaign.  But  if  you  were 
bright  —  and  you  didn’t  remain  on  the  staff  unless  you  were  —  you  soon 
understood  the  rules.”27  In  his  1948  novel,  That  Winter,  Merle  Miller 
explained  the  basis  of  the  “institutional  quality”  in  most  large  publi¬ 
cations,  albeit  his  own  experiences  were  not  at  the  Times.  The  only  logi¬ 
cal  explanation  is  that  the  staff  at  a  large  corporate  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  is  ideologically  homogenized  by  a  simple  but  far-reaching  process 
of  selective  promotion,  and  while  there  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  with 
that,  the  danger  of  news  slanted  by  accident  increases  sharply.  The  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion  of  such  a  policy  is  for  all  the  higher-ups,  those  who  have 
received  one  or  more  promotions  within  the  organization,  to  be  “true 
believers.”  An  institution  whose  hierarchy  consists  solely  of  “true  be¬ 
lievers”  need  not  deliberately  slant  anything,  and  no  memos  need  be 
sent  to  achieve  a  biased  end-product. 

Thus,  we  can  conclude,  though  the  Times  did  not  consciously  pursue 
a  deliberate  course  of  slanting  the  news  on  this  issue,  the  liberal  homo¬ 
geneity  of  its  staff  probably  caused  the  Times,  the  most  prestigious  and 
influential  newspaper  in  America,  if  not  the  world,  to  give  its  readers  a 
less  than  accurate  portrayal  of  the  events  surrounding  John  Steinbeck’s 
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The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  We  can  only  wonder  at  the  import  of  such  inac¬ 
curacy  on  our  everyday  lives. 
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-ROBER T  PHILLIPS 

Robert  Phillips  is  a  second  semester  freshman  at  PNC  from  Michigan 
City.  He  is  a  part-time  student,  but  he  carries  from  nine  to  twelve  hours 
each  semester  and  holds  a  full-time  job.  An  undeclared  major,  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  hopes  to  finish  a  degree  program  eventually. 
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Second  Prize  Winner: 


THE  BETRA  YAL 

To  all  living  things,  death  must  come.  That  death  may  be  as  heedless 
as  a  lemming  rushing  into  the  sea,  senseless  as  a  fatality  in  an  automobile 
accident,  inconsequential  as  the  squashing  of  a  bug  underfoot,  or  as  use¬ 
ful  and  necessary  as  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  and  clothing.  Our 
acceptance  of  even  a  useful  death,  however,  is  conditioned  by  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  that  death.  Not  even  time  can  always  alter  our  atti¬ 
tude. 

I  was  about  eight  years  old  that  Easter  when  we  four  younger  children 
were  given  two  tiny  bunnies  with  beautiful,  soft,  white  fur,  deep  pink 
eyes,  and  pink-lined  ears.  They  were  ours  to  cuddle,  pet,  and  love;  we 
were  to  feed  them,  give  them  water,  and  clean  their  cage  of  the  “naisons” 
—  my  baby  sister’s  term  for  rabbit  feces. 

With  four  of  us  dividing  these  tasks,  we  did  not  find  them  too  demand¬ 
ing;  and  for  several  months,  we  performed  them  willingly  and  thorough¬ 
ly.  Daniel  and  Donald  fed  the  rabbits  and  gave  them  water;  Gertrude 
and  I  cleaned  the  cage,  changed  the  straw,  and  herded  them  as  they  plac¬ 
idly  nibbled  grass  on  our  side  lawn.  Both  rabbits  soon  came  forward 
expectantly  whenever  we  approached  the  cage.  Two  fatter,  tamer  rab¬ 
bits  would  have  been  hard  to  find. 

Inevitably,  quarrels  arose  among  us  as  to  who  was  doing  the  most  work 
for  the  rabbits;  also,  Mother  inevitably  assumed  the  care  of  our  pets. 
She,  however,  viewed  them  as  a  potential  dinner  for  the  ten  of  us;  and  in 
a  few  weeks,  she  broached  the  subject  to  us  four.  Oh,  no,  we  loved  and 
wanted  our  pets!  For  several  weeks,  we  conscientiously  tended  the  rab¬ 
bits.  When  we  again  slacked  off,  Mother  tried  for  the  second  time  to 
persuade  us  that  the  rabbits  should  become  supper.  My  two  brothers 
agreed  with  feigned  indifference;  Gertrude,  the  most  tender  hearted 
sibling,  sobbingly  agreed;  and  I,  always  curious,  not  only  acquiesced  but 
also  tagged  along  to  witness  the  executions. 

My  brother-in-law  Pat  was  a  good  marksman  and  he  volunteered  to 
shoot  them.  When  he  removed  one  kicking  rabbit,  the  other  did  not  press 
forward  as  usual.  Pat  turned  the  rabbit  loose  on  that  same  side  lawn  where 
it  had  so  many  times  grazed.  Instead  of  nibbling,  however,  it  raced  for 
cover.  I  sickened  as  Pat  fired  and  as  the  rabbit  leapt  high  in  agony,  then 
tumbled,  a  pitiful,  crumpled  heap  of  fur.  But  I  still  wanted  to  appear 
brave.  Hiding  my  feelings,  I  volunteered  to  fetch  the  remaining  rabbit. 

How  many  times  had  I  taken  this  animal  from  its  cage?  Never  before 
had  it  hesitated  or  shown  fear.  This  time,  it  huddled  at  the  back  of  the 
cage  and  when  I  reached  in  to  remove  it,  it  bit  me.  Heartsick,  I  never¬ 
theless  delivered  my  pet  to  Pat  and  walked  away  from  the  sight,  but  not 
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the  sound,  of  its  death. 

I  can  recall  only  five  adults  and  one  baby  at  supper  that  night.  We  four 
pet  owners  had  no  appetite.  The  ache  in  my  bitten  finger  had  subsided; 
the  ache  in  my  heart  pulsed  and  throbbed  and  grew  as  I  repented  my 
afternoon’s  actions.  Not  only  had  I  agreed  to  my  pets’  deaths,  I  had  actu¬ 
ally  helped  in  their  killings.  These  rabbits  had  trusted  me,  and  I  had  be¬ 
trayed  that  trust  for  one  moment  of  shallow  importance.  I  couldn’t  make 
amends  to  my  pets;  they  were  dead.  In  no  way  could  I  obtain  their  for¬ 
giveness. 

Today,  I  can  reason  that  I  was  but  a  child,  entitled  to  make  a  mistake. 
I  can  rationalize  that  they  were  only  animals  and  had  always  been  a  po¬ 
tential  meal.  I  can  remind  myself  that  this  event  occurred  over  forty 
years  ago.  Why,  then,  does  it  still  hurt  so  very  much  to  recall  it? 

-  WINIFRED  KOLAR 

Winifred  Kolar,  Route  2,  Box  190,  LaPorte,  is  a  housewife  and  mother 
who  is  reactivating  her  college  career  since  her  children  are  young  adults. 
Mrs.  Kolar,  a  part-time  student  at  PNC,  has  not  yet  declared  a  major. 


Third  Prize  Winner: 

PROGRESS  -  THE  CENTURY  TO  COME 

There  will  be  as  many  innovations  in  the  next  twenty  years  as  there 
have  been  in  the  last  eighty.  The  next  century  will  see  the  beginnings  of 
colonization  of  space,  the  deserts,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  seas.  Man  will 
make  advances  that  would  have  astounded  H.  G.  Wells  and  Jules  Verne. 
An  accurate  prediction  cannot  be  made,  but  to  begin  to  speculate  one 
must  look  at  the  distance  man  has  come  and  at  the  rate  with  which  he 
has  made  his  journey. 

To  try  to  put  man’s  progress  in  perspective,  I  will  list  some  statistics 
gleaned  from  a  speaker  I  recently  heard.  If  a  time-line  were  drawn  from 
the  beginning  of  knowledge  to  the  present,  it  could  be  roughly  divided 
into  seven  units  of  knowledge.  All  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ  would 
equal  one  unit  of  knowledge.  This  unit  would  include  discovery  of  fire, 
the  wheel,  iron,  and  the  like.  From  the  birth  of  Christ  to  about  1750  the 
sum  of  knowledge  would  double.  We  know  knowledge  doubled  again  in 
the  period  from  1750  to  1900  as  it  did  from  1900  to  1950.  Then  from  1950 
to  1960  knowledge  once  again  doubled  and  redoubled  again  from  1960 
to  1965.  Knowledge  again  doubled  from  1965  to  1969.  If  we  look  at  that 
single  unit  of  knowledge  and  use  it  to  represent  one  step  upward  for  man 
in  all  the  time  that  passed  before  Christ  came  along,  today  we  look  down 
from  a  level  about  100  steps  up  the  ladder.  We  can  imagine  man  wiping 
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his  brow  and  smiling  down  at  the  struggling  ancestors  below  as  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  run  toward  the  top. 

The  changes  that  man  will  undergo  are  probably  going  to  be  as  great 
as  the  ones  he  has  seen  heretofore.  He  will  probably  as  much  resemble 
his  present  form  as  he  now  resembles  his  simian  ancestor.  To  be  sure, 
the  physical  metamorphosis  won’t  take  place  in  a  century,  but  a  social 
change  of  that  proportion  is  more  than  likely.  We  must  disagree  with 
Desmond  Morris  when  he  says  that  man  will  not  be  flexible  enough  to 
cope  with  new  demands  placed  on  him  because  of  his  raw  animal  nature. 
Our  current  life  patterns  give  evidence  of  the  ability  to  cope  with  over¬ 
crowding,  stress,  loss  of  privacy,  and  independence  of  action.  We  have 
remodeled  our  behavior  patterns  and  do  live  like  giant  ants.  Social  neces¬ 
sity  has  changed  the  mores  and  even  the  laws  of  the  nation  until  all  action 
has  started  to  become  interdependent.  Aggressiveness  exists  but  is  be¬ 
coming  limited  more  to  rhetoric  than  to  action;  thought  of  the  great 
equalizer,  “The  Bomb,”  makes  sure  of  it.  Sexual  impulses  are  controlled 
by  the  pill  and  made  acceptable  by  a  shift  in  morality.  Parental  respon¬ 
sibilities  have  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  communal  living.  Even  our 
intelligence  has  dominated  or  at  least  controlled  biology  to  the  point 
that  zero  population  growth  is  seen  as  desirable  by  increasing  numbers. 
Mr.  Morris  is  probably  right  in  feeling  that  our  raw  animal  nature  will 
never  permit  man  to  change.  His  error  is  to  think  that  man’s  intelligence 
will  not  dominate  raw  animal  nature.  Darwin  would  have  been  very 
pleased  to  see  the  changes  that  man  has  undergone  and  the  changes  yet 
to  come  that  will  indeed  produce  a  man  who  could  look  back  at  us  bar¬ 
barians.  Our  reason  frightens  us  away  from  aggression  and  war  with  its 
development  of  ultimate  weapons.  Man  will  soon  wonder  how  his  an¬ 
cestors  could  have  been  such  barbarians  as  to  have  risked  everything  for 
a  rice  paddy. 

Herbert  Spencer  was  also  a  prophet  who  will  be  proved  correct  within 
a  century.  He  foresaw  the  end  of  prejudice  in  a  new  era  of  rationality. 
This,  coupled  with  knowledge,  will  lead  man  beyond  passion  and  beyond 
the  feeling  that  makes  him  hate  his  brother.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  moves 
toward  fulfilling  Spencer’s  prediction,  and  so  did  the  insight  gained 
from  the  American  Civil  War.  Jackie  Robinson  doubled  this  knowledge 
again  as  did  Edward  Brooke,  Carl  Stokes,  Martin  Luther  King,  and  Shir¬ 
ley  Chisholm.  Other  forms  of  prejudice  are  falling  too  as  evidenced  by 
the  Common  Market,  Sony,  Red  China’s  loss  of  redness,  and  the  late 
LBJ’s  long  hair.  Aldous  Huxley  thought  that  “the  intelligence  which 
has  converted  the  brother  of  the  wolf  into  the  faithful  guardian  of  the 
flock  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  toward  curbing  the  instinct  of 
savagery  in  civilized  man.”  The  span  of  time  between  picking  up  the  first 
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rock  or  club  and  laying  down  the  last  weapon  will  come  when  earth  is 
nothing  but  radioactive  legend,  but  it  will  most  surely  take  place. 

The  most  important  and  reassuring  thought  about  the  century  to  come 
is  that  man  is  steadily  moving  upward  along  the  intellectual  ladder.  He 
seems  to  pull  solutions  to  every  insolvable  problem  out  of  a  common 
brain.  He  will  educate  himself  until  our  grandsons  may  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “But  would  you  want  your  daughter  to  marry  one?”  with  a  reply: 
“Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would.  It  would  give  me  an  excuse  to  stop  this 
tedious  work  on  Venus  and  to  learn  Martian  by  Hypnotherapy.  Then  I 
can  greet  his  father  in  the  proper  language.”  He  might  even  ask  that  the 
wedding  be  delayed  long  enough  to  summon  Grandfather  from  his  favorite 
bar  on  Pluto. 

I  am  sorry  I  can’t  live  through  several  centuries;  but  then  I  may  be 
able  to.  Who  knows?  I  have  always  wondered  how  the  universe  began. 
Perhaps  a  computer  can  give  me  the  answer  before  I  die. 

-STEPHEN  KENT 

Stephen  Kent,  2801  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Michigan  City,  took  classes  at  the 
City  College  of  San  Francisco  after  serving  in  Viet  Nam.  An  honor  stu¬ 
dent  at  PNC,  Mr.  Kent  is  an  undergraduate  English  major  who  plans  to 
do  graduate  work  in  the  area  of  business  or  industrial  management. 


THE  TOURNAMENT 

Stoakes  tosses  the  ball  upward.  The  ball  will  hang  momentarily  at  the 
apex  of  its  flight,  and  it  will  be  then  that  Stoakes  will  rudely  bring  his 
racket  crashing  through  it,  propelling  it  toward  me  at  massive  speed. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  speed  which  I  fear,  but  rather  the  tremendous  spin  which 
can  make  a  tennis  ball  hop  crazily  when  it  touches  the  court.  I  know  that 
I  will  have  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  in  which  to  gauge  the  speed  and 
spin  before  I  must  start  my  own  racket  into  motion  in  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
turn  service. 

As  I  stare  at  the  ball  now  nearing  its  peak,  I  pray  that  it  will  somehow 
fall  harmlessly  to  the  court  without  ever  crossing  the  net.  Sweat  pours 
down  my  brow,  making  me  squint  even  more.  It  flows  faster  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  builds.  An  empty,  hollow  pain  in  my  gut  causes  every  heartbeat  to 
throttle  my  breath.  For  over  two  hours  I  have  been  subjecting  myself  to 
this  ordeal.  I  cannot  profit  by  winning  and  yet  1  persist. 

I  am  already  moving  as  Stoakes  detonates  a  flat  serve.  My  racket  moves 
to  meet  it,  propelled  more  by  Newton’s  laws  than  by  any  energy  which 
I  am  still  able  to  provide.  My  limbs  are  encased  in  heavy  numbness.  They 
fight  me,  tell  me  that  they  cannot  go  further.  But  they  do.  I  do.  Here  the 
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endless  hours  of  practice  take  over,  coordinating  racket,  arms  and  feet 
to  send  the  ball  back  nearly  as  fast  as  it  came.  Stoakes  back  pedals  furious¬ 
ly,  trying  to  reach  my  shot  deep  in  his  backhand  corner. 

He  is  tiring  too.  His  gut  aches.  His  head  pounds.  His  chest  heaves, 
and  his  feet  burn.  I  know.  Yet  still  he  moves  his  leaden  thighs.  We  are 
both  there,  two  friends  trying  to  destroy  each  other.  This  is  sport.  Com¬ 
petition.  We  will  slug  it  out  on  this  court  for  hours  until  our  bodies  beg 
for  mercy  and,  more  importantly,  one  emerges  victorious. 

The  court  thermometer  registers  97  degrees  F.,  yet  it  feels  closer  to  197. 
The  heat  slows  the  body  down.  So  does  the  fatigue.  Tennis  balls  don’t  get 
hot,  nor  do  they  tire.  They  move  just  as  fast  as  ever. 

I  am  slipping.  I  am  past  the  point  of  exhaustion.  I  cannot  even  feel  the 
pain  that  lingers  in  my  chest,  pushing  down  on  me.  My  eyes  cloud  over, 
and  the  world  seems  to  press  in,  pushing  even  closer  to  that  precarious 
position  of  match  point  against.  You  have  lost  when  you  can  no  longer 
keep  thoughts  of  pain  and  fatigue  out  of  your  mind.  You  must  force  your 
mind  to  concentrate  upon  that  small,  white  ball.  No  matter  how  much 
you  hurt,  you  must  try. 

Stoakes  tosses  the  ball  upward. 

-TIM  THOMAS 

Tim  Thomas,  R.R.  5,  LaPorte,  graduated  from  Elston  High  School  in 
Michigan  City.  A  freshman  at  PNC,  Mr.  Thomas’  first  love  is  tennis. 

NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANT  POLLUTION 

America  has  become  a  power-hungry  country.  This  power-hungry 
attitude  stems  from  the  demand  for  more  and  more  electrical  power  to 
operate  TV  sets,  refrigerators,  freezers,  washers,  dryers,  air  conditioners, 
and  any  one  of  the  more  than  211  electrical  appliances  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.1  Within  the  next  ten  years,  Americans  are  going  to  demand  twice  the 
amount  of  electrical  power  that  is  available  today.  By  1990,  the  demand 
for  electricity  will  have  quadrupled.2  This  increased  requirement  for 
electrical  power  can  be  satisfied  through  the  development  and  useof 
atomic  power  plants.  The  use  of  nuclear  fuels  to  generate  electricity 
would  not  only  reduce  the  need  for  conventional  fossil  fuels,  such  as  coal, 
oil,  and  gas,  but  would  also  help  to  conserve  this  country’s  supply  of 
these  precious  and  irreplaceable  fuels.3 

Critics  of  nuclear  power  plants  are  quick  to  point  out  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  pollution.  These  censurers  say  that  atomic  power  plants  would 
kill  our  wildlife,  upset  the  biological  balance  of  our  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  contaminate  our  air.  Advocates  of  nuclear-powered,  electric-gener¬ 
ating  plants  state  that  these  plants  will  not  pollute  either  the  atmosphere 
or  the  surrounding  environment.4  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s 
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manager  of  power,  G.  O.  Wessenauer,  told  an  Atomic  Industrial  Forum 
workshop  recently  that  “An  ideal  site  for  a  nuclear  plant  is  one  for  which 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  seismic  activity  over  the  past  millenia;  is  not 
subject  to  hurricanes,  tornadoes  or  floods.  It  should  be  in  an  endless  ex¬ 
panse  of  unpopulated  desert  with  an  abundant  supply  of  very  cold  water 
flowing  nowhere  and  containing  no  equatic  life.  Most  important,  it  should 
be  adjacent  to  a  major  load  center.”5  Any  decisions  regarding  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  nuclear  plants  must  be  public  decisions,  and  the  public  needs 
reliably  predictive  scientific  data  to  make  the  proper  decision.  The  con¬ 
clusions  presented  in  this  paper  are  directed  toward  supporting  the 
statement  that  nuclear  power  stations  will  not  pollute  this  country. 

To  understand  the  concern  surrounding  nuclear  power  plant  pollu¬ 
tion,  the  reader  should  know  some  of  the  basic  precepts  about  generating 
electricity.  First,  electricity  cannot  be  stored  away  to  be  used  at  some 
later  time.  When  the  demand  for  electrical  power  arises,  that’s  when  the 
electricity  must  be  generated.  Second,  electricity  is  produced  by  huge 
turbo-alternators.  These  alternators  are  usually  driven  by  steam  tur¬ 
bines,  and  the  source  of  heat  to  produce  that  steam  is  the  main  difference 
between  atomic  power  plants  and  conventional  fossil-fuel  power  plants.6 
And  third,  all  generating  plants  must  be  located  near  a  body  of  water, 
either  as  a  source  of  coolant  to  reduce  waste  heat  or  as  a  basic  ingredient 
in  the  production  of  steam. 

The  source  of  heat  in  an  atomic  power  plant  is  the  nuclear  reactor. 
The  core  of  this  reactor  consists  of  39,000  rods  of  uranium  dioxide.  This 
uranium  dioxide  is  composed  of  three  percent  U-235  and  ninety-seven 
percent  of  U-238  (atomic  bombs  are  made  from  a  nearly  pure  form  of 
U-235).  Each  five-pound  uranium  rod  is  capable  of  delivering  the  heat 
equivalent  of  6,000  tons  of  coal.  This  heat  is  produced  when  atoms  of 
uranium  are  successively  split  as  in  a  controlled  chain  reaction.7  Since 
there  is  no  combustion  involved  in  this  production  of  heat,  there  can  be 
no  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  from  carbon  monoxide. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  nuclear  generating  stations  is  radio  activity. 
This  form  of  pollution  is  the  greatest  danger  to  our  environment  and 
could  remain  with  us  for  many  centuries  to  come.  Radioactive  wastes  are 
created  wherever  radioactive  materials  are  used.  Allowing  these  wastes 
to  decay  naturally  is  the  only  practical  means  of  eliminating  their  radio 
activity.  Some  of  these  wastes  remain  radioactive  for  500,000  years.  The 
hazard  of  radiation  is  significant  in  that  it  can  cause  cancer  and  leukemia 
in  humans  and  genetic  damage  to  future  generations.8  Controlling  the 
radiation  hazard  is  accomplished  by  immersing  the  core  of  the  reactor  in 
a  pressurized  and  sealed  water  system.  The  entire  reactor  is  then  encased 
in  a  thick  steel  and  reinforced-concrete  capsule,  which  is  designed  to  with- 
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stand  any  forces  of  nature  including  earthquakes  and  hurricanes.9  The 
final  safety  control  is  a  backup  cooling  system  that  would  simply  flood 
the  entire  core  of  the  reactor  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  Flooding  the 
core  is  intended  to  bring  the  chain  reaction  under  control,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  any  radiation  from  escaping  the  sealed  capsule.  There  are  small 
amounts  of  radioactive  elements  that  escape  into  the  atmosphere  and  the 
surrounding  environment,  but  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  declares 
these  amounts  to  be  minute  and  safe.  The  public  receives  greater  levels 
of  radiation  from  natural  sources,  such  as  the  sun’s  cosmic  rays  and  radio¬ 
active  ground  materials.  Added  to  this  are  the  radiation  levels  a  person 
receives  from  watch  dials,  x-rays  and  television  sets.10 

Radiation  doses  are  measured  in  units  of  R  or  Roentgens,  named  after 
the  German  scientist  who  discovered  x-rays.  A  dose  of  250  R  will  cause 
radiation  sickness  from  which  a  normal  recovery  is  expected.  Most  Ameri¬ 
cans  receive  an  annual  dose  of  approximately  0.13  R.  A  person  standing 
next  to  a  high-powered  nuclear  reactor  for  one  year  will  receive  a  radia¬ 
tion  dose  of  approximately  0.005  R.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  placed  a  level  of  0.5  R  percent  as  the  maximum  allowable  level  for 
atomic  workers.  A  United  States  Public  Health  Service  survey  has  found 
the  average  American  receives  an  annual  radiation  dose  of  0.09  R  from 
medical-diagnostic  x-rays.1 1 

Another  concern  to  the  public  is  the  possibility  that  this  large  accumu¬ 
lation  of  fissionable  material,  almost  200,000  pounds,  might  cause  a  mas¬ 
sive  explosion  similar  to  an  atomic  explosion.  The  answer  is  that  an 
atomic  bomb  requires  two  separate  masses  of  nearly  pure  U-235.  When 
these  two  masses  are  slammed  together  by  a  separate  charge  of  trinitroto¬ 
luene,  or  TNT,  an  uncontrolled  chain  reaction  occurs  in  less  than  a  mil¬ 
lionth  of  a  second.  This  chain  reaction  results  in  million  degree  tem¬ 
peratures  and  the  familiar  mushroom  cloud  associated  with  the  after- 
math  of  an  atomic  explosion.  A  nuclear  power  plant  reactor  contains 
only  three  percent  of  U-235,  and  the  uranium  rods  are  moved  slowly  in 
or  out  of  the  core,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  controlled  chain 
reaction  desired.  The  intensity  of  this  reaction  results  in  a  maximum 
heat  of  approximately  4,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.12  Some  of  this  heat  is 
used  to  convert  water  into  steam  to  drive  the  turbo-alternators,  but  the 
remainder  must  be  dissipated  safely  and  economically  to  make  nuclear 
power  a  practical  source  of  energy. 

There  is  still  another  source  of  danger  to  the  public  from  radiation 
pollution.  The  uranium  atoms  within  the  core  rods  are  gradually  con¬ 
sumed.  To  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  nuclear  reactor,  approximately 
one-third  of  the  rods  are  replaced  each  year.  These  rods,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  radioactive,  must  be  transported  to  reprocessing  plants.  These 
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plants  recover  the  unused  uranium  and  reduce  the  remainder  into  waste 
materials,  some  still  radioactive.  Any  time  there  is  a  possibility  of  care¬ 
less  handling  of  radioactive  material,  there  is  the  danger  of  accidental 
release  of  this  material  into  the  atmosphere.13 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  set  standards  and  prescribed  cer¬ 
tain  procedures  to  be  followed  to  reduce  the  risk  associated  with  handling 
this  radioactive  material.  First,  the  uranium  rods  are  removed  by  remote 
control  mechanisms  and  placed  into  shielded  deep  water  pits.  These  rods 
remain  in  the  water  for  several  months  until  most  of  the  radioactivity 
decays  to  a  harmless  level.  The  rods  are  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  transferred  to  shielded  casks  for  transporting  to  a  reprocessing  plant. 
These  shielded  casks  are  designed  to  remain  structurally  sound  in  the 
event  of  a  truck,  rail,  or  airplane  crash.14 

At  the  reprocessing  plant,  the  reusable  elements  are  separated  and  re¬ 
covered,  and  the  waste,  still  highly  radioactive,  is  transported  to  another 
site  for  storage  or  burial.  Throughout  the  fore-going  operations,  radia¬ 
tion  detecting  devices  are  used  to  monitor  the  levels  of  radioactivity 
present.  At  present,  the  radioactive  liquid  wastes  are  stored  in  special 
underground  tanks.  The  solid  wastes  are  placed  in  shielded  containers 
and  buried  in  holes  at  the  bottom  of  abandoned  salt  mines.  Underground 
salt  formations  are  usually  dry,  because  salt  is  impervious  to  water  and 
is  not  associated  with  the  normal  groundwater  sources.  Salt  also  has  the 
ability  to  change  shape  under  heat  or  pressure.  This  makes  salt  beds  the 
ideal  geological  formation  for  the  permanent  storage  of  radioactive 
wastes.  After  the  shielded  containers  are  placed  in  the  holes,  the  residual 
heat  from  the  radioactive  wastes  would  fuse  the  salt  and  seal  the  con¬ 
tainers  in  their  tombs  for  eternity.  The  residual  heat  reaches  a  level  of 
from  600  to  900  degrees  Fahrenheit.1 5 

Atone  time,  the  wastes  were  sealed  in  concrete  and  buried  at  sea.  There 
was  some  fear  that  the  containers  might  rupture  because  of  the  pressure 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Another  thought  was  to  rocket  the  wastes  into 
the  sun.  The  idea  was  impractical  because  of  the  project’s  ultimate  cost.16 

As  a  final  precaution  to  safeguard  the  civilian  populace  of  America, 
the  area  immediately  surrounding  the  power  plant  is  regarded  as  an  ex¬ 
clusion  area.  No  one,  except  authorized  personnel,  is  allowed  to  stay  in 
this  area.  A  second  area  surrounding  the  exclusion  area  is  regarded  as  a 
low-population  zone.17  Should  the  radiation  count  reach  a  dangerous 
level  there  would  be  sufficient  time,  in  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  in  which 
to  notify  the  populace  and  evacuate  the  area.18  Time  and  distance  are 
two  dimensions  useful  in  protecting  the  public  from  doses  of  radiation 
that  could  cause  sickness.  Since  man  can  only  slightly  reduce  his  intake 
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of  natural  radiation,  he  should  endeavor  to  reduce  his  intake  of  man¬ 
made  radiation  to  its  lowest  possible  level. 

In  an  earlier  quote,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s  manager  of 
power,  Mr.  G.  O.  Wessenauer,  made  reference  to  “an  abundant  supply 
of  very  cold  water.”19  He  was  referring  to  the  need  for  cooling  the  reac¬ 
tor.  All  power  plants,  regardless  of  type  of  fuel  used,  produce  large 
amounts  of  heat.  Only  a  portion  of  this  heat  is  used  to  convert  water  into 
steam.  The  waste  heat  must  be  dissipated  into  the  atmosphere  or  carried 
away  by  coolant  water  which  is  then  discharged  into  a  nearby  lake  or 
stream.  This  discharge,  known  as  thermal  pollution,  raises  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  discharge  pipes  twenty  to  thirty 
degrees  and  has  some  effect  on  the  biological  balance  of  the  aquatic  life. 
Ecologists  claim  the  higher  temperature  consumes  the  oxygen  in  the 
water,  nourishes  the  growth  of  algae,  activates  the  decomposition  of 
sewage,  and  drives  away  or  kills  aquatic  life  in  the  water.20 

What  should  be  clearly  understood  is  that  thermal  pollution  of  the 
water  refers  to  the  abnormally  high  temperature  level  and  not  to  the 
water’s  organic  or  mineral  content.  There  is  no  question  regarding  the 
purity  of  the  water.  The  problem  facing  the  power  generation  industry, 
especially  nuclear  plants,  is  reducing  the  temperature  of  discharge  water 
to  an  acceptable  level.  Nuclear  plants  produce  one  and  one-half  times 
more  heat  than  a  conventional  power  plant  of  similar  size.21  During  cold 
or  wintry  days  a  warm  water  discharge  is  no  problem.  One  of  the  proposed 
solutions  to  heated  water  discharges  on  very  warm  days  is  to  release  the 
water  during  the  cool  evening  hours.  Another  solution  to  the  problem  is 
the  construction  of  cooling  towers.  In  any  event  the  power  must  be  gener¬ 
ated  when  the  demand  for  electrical  power  arises,  whether  this  demand 
comes  morning,  noon,  or  night.  Heat  is  an  unwanted  by-product  of  nu¬ 
clear  power  generation  and  must  be  dealt  with  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  interests.22 

The  nuclear  power  industry  has  decided  to  build  cooling  towers  next 
to  the  power  plants.  The  warm  water  would  be  pumped  to  the  top  of 
these  towers  and  allowed  to  trickle  down  through  grates  while  air  blows 
through  the  tower.  Some  of  these  towers  are  five  hundred  feet  tall  and 
cover  as  much  ground  as  a  football  or  baseball  field.23  The  cost  of  these 
towers  runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars.  Thermal  pollution  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  if  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.24 

Environmentalists,  concerned  with  the  aesthetic  effect  of  the  towers, 
point  out  that  the  towers  would  not  only  become  eyesores  and  mar  the 
countryside,  but  they  would  also  create  condensation  problems.2  5  A  cool¬ 
ing  tower  adds  large  amounts  of  heat  and  water  to  the  atmosphere  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  power  plant.  Under  certain  atmospheric  and  temperature 
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conditions,  this  release  of  water  vapors  could  result  in  the  accumulation 
of  ice  on  nearby  roads,  a  reduction  in  visibility  because  of  fog,  and  even 
the  formation  of  snow  crystals  in  the  air.  However,  Professor  Charles  L. 
Hosier,  Dean  of  Penn  State’s  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences, 
declared  that  “The  heat  and  moisture  will  be  dissipated  several  thousand 
feet  above  ground.”  He  added,  “There  will  be  no  fogging  or  icing  on  the 
ground.  The  humidity  at  the  ground  will  not  be  affected.”26  The  aesthe¬ 
tic  effect  of  the  cooling  towers  would  be  difficult  to  measure.  Some  people 
would  say  the  towers  are  majestic  in  appearance,  and  others  would  say 
the  towers  constitute  an  intrusion  into  the  scenic  countryside. 

Apparently  the  solution  to  one  problem  area  is  the  stimulus  to  another 
new  enigma.  The  public  has  developed  an  insatiable  demand  for  more 
comfort  and  conveniences,  but  it  does  not  care  to  assume  some  minor 
risks  to  achieve  those  conveniences.  Dr.  William  T.  Pecora,  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  said,  “Those  individuals  who  speak  about 
restoring  our  inherited  environment  of  pure  air,  pure  rain,  pure  rivers, 
pure  coastlines,  and  pure  lakes  never  had  a  course  in  geology.  Natural 
processes  are  by  far  the  principal  agents  in  modifying  our  environment.  ”2  7 

This  paper  has  tried  to  show  that  the  pollution  problems  accompanying 
the  advent  of  the  nuclear  power  stations  can  be  reduced  to  tolerable 
levels.  The  nuclear  power  industry  in  conjunction  with  the  population  of 
this  country  must  attempt  to  achieve  a  balance  between  energy  produc¬ 
tion  and  pollution  controls  or  restrictions.  Nuclear  power  could  afford 
this  country  a  limitless  supply  of  electricity  at  a  reasonable  cost.28  This 
cost  can  be  pushed  beyond  reasonable  levels  by  irrational  and  excessive 
pollution  controls.  Ecological  crusaders  calling  for  a  cleaner  environ¬ 
ment  should  realize  the  pollution  improvements  achieved  thus  far  have 
been  mainly  through  the  increased  use  of  electrical  application.29  How¬ 
ever,  the  utilization  of  the  production  of  electricity  results  in  pollutants. 
Electricity  is  convenient,  powerful,  versatile,  and  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  tools  to  combat  pollution.  There  comes  a  point  at  which  the  small 
gain  in  pollution  standards  will  not  justify  the  large  increase  in  cost 
required  to  obtain  that  small  gain. 30 
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Edward  Clemens,  1239  Dogwood  Drive,  Chesterton,  is  employed  at  the 
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PETER  PAN’S  DOG  HOUSE 

I’m  sure  that  most  people  feel  that  the  world  in  which  they  lived  as 
children  is  very  different  from  the  world  with  which  they  rmjst  cope  as 
adults.  As  a  child,  I  felt  that  anything  that  happened  outside  my  back 
yard  was  unimportant.  Actually,  I  didn’t  realize  that  people  worked, 
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lived,  and  did  all  of  the  things  that  people  do  when  I  wasn’t  there  to  see 
them;  no  one  spoke,  because  I  wasn’t  there  to  hear  them;  there  was  no 
fragrance  where  I  couldn’t  smell  it;  and  there  was  no  pain  unless  I  felt  it. 
I  was  the  center  of  my  world. 

I  am  an  only  child;  I  usually  played  alone.  There  were  few  children  in 
what  was  then  called  Eddyville.  Two  boys  lived  next  door.  They  didn’t 
want  to  be  bothered  with  a  little  girl  very  often.  I  always  cried  when  I 
fell  down. 

My  back  yard  was  a  wonderful  place  in  which  to  play.  I  had  a  swing 
set  and  a  dog  house.  The  dog  house  was  in  back  of  the  lilac  bushes  in  a 
small  grove  of  birch  trees.  I  pretended  that  it  was  a  different  country. 
I  sat  in  the  dog  house  for  hours.  There  was  nothing  in  there,  but  I  imagined 
pictures,  end  tables,  and  lamps.  I  went  there  to  meet  Peter  Pan.  When  I 
closed  my  eyes,  he  was  there  with  the  pictures  and  lamps.  We  flew  to¬ 
gether  to  Never-Never  Land.  We  soared  over  the  swing  set  and  then 
came  back  to  our  “place,”  the  dog  house. 

No  one  could  bother  me  when  I  was  in  my  dog  house  because  no  one 
knew  where  I  was.  No  one  suspected  that  the  little  girl  who  wore  dotted 
swiss  and  blue  ribbons  was  sitting  all  alone  in  the  dirty  dog  house. 

It’s  still  the  same.  The  little  girl  who  wore  blue  ribbons  and  dotted 
swiss  is  still  hiding  inside  the  dog  house.  Peter  Pan  knows. 

-ANN  STEED  CAR  VER 
Ann  Steed  Carver,  322  E.  8th  Street,  Michigan  City,  is  just  completing 
her  freshman  year  at  PNC.  An  undeclared  major,  Miss  Carver  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  music,  teaching,  and  all  of  the  arts. 


MOTHERHOOD  -  THE  ULTIMATE  IN  AUTHORITY 

For  the  past  decade  mothers-to-be  have  been  brainwashed  in  the  joys 
of  motherhood.  A  baby  is  pink  or  blue,  soft  and  cuddly,  warm,  sweet,  and 
joyful.  Certainly,  even  these  naive  prospective  mothers  try  to  be  mature 
and  realistic.  They  make  the  necessary  preparations  and,  occasionally, 
they  allow  a  fleeting  image  of  themselves  walking  the  floor  to  pass  through 
their  heads. 

One  lovely  sunny  day,  on  the  advice  of  a  highly  reputable  pediatrician, 
I  found  myself  and  my  four-year-old  son  entering  the  Trade  Winds  Re¬ 
habilitation  Center.  We  had  discovered  that,  although  there  was  nothing 
physically  wrong  with  David,  his  speech  problems  were  emotionally- 
oriented. 

As  we  sat  waiting  our  turn,  I  noticed  the  impressive  cleanliness  of  the 
building.  The  modern  paintings  and  abstract  sculpture  presented  a  very 
up-to-date  atmosphere,  a  setting  that  made  me  feel  quite  confident  that 
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the  employees  and  their  techniques  must  be  the  most  advanced  in  their 
field. 

As  I  noticed  the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  however,  fear  began  to 
move  through  me.  There  were  children  in  wheel  chairs;  there  were  chil¬ 
dren  in  every  imaginable  type  of  brace.  There  were  even  some  children 
wearing  helmets  to  protect  themselves  if  they  fell.  Indeed,  these  poor 
creatures  were  pathetically  retarded!  My  fear  gave  way  to  panic  and  I 
had  to  look  at  my  David.  There  he  sat.  In  all  appearances  he  was  as  normal 
as  any  boy.  Suddenly,  my  heart  was  screaming  that  we  didn’t  belong  here 
at  all.  Every  fiber  in  my  being  wanted  to  grab  David  and  run. 

But,  no,  it  was  too  late.  Coming  down  the  hall  was  a  neat,  tidy,  white 
uniformed  therapist  to  collect  my  David  and  solve  his  speech  problems. 
Mother  had  to  solve  the  speech  problem  —  mother  was  the  authority  — 
responsible  for  the  future  of  this  beautiful  little  human  being. 

I  become  nauseated  in  picturing  what  happened  next.  David  didn’t 
put  up  a  fuss  in  going  with  the  doctor;  David  went  into  a  rage!  He  yelled, 
screamed,  and  begged  me  unmercifully  not  to  make  him  go.  With  every 
ounce  of  energy  in  his  thirty  pounds,  he  fought  the  therapist.  He  kicked 
at  him  savagely.  And,  God,  he  ripped  at  my  clothing  in  his  attempt  to 
stay  with  me.  They  dragged  him  —  my  adorable  little  blue-eyed,  blond 
haired  boy  —  dragged  him  down  the  long,  narrow  hall.  His  pleading, 
crying,  three-foot  frame  was  swinging  in  every  possible  direction. 

And  the  door  was  shut  and  he  was  gone. 

The  silence.  I  stood  there  dying,  my  skirt  hanging  half  way  down  my 
hips,  the  tears  pouring  down  my  face.  An  empty  shell  stood  there  —  no 
heart,  no  soul.  They  were  just  battered  to  death  in  being  dragged  down 
the  hall;  and  nothing  was  left. 

We  both  recovered.  But,  if  I  live  to  be  seven  hundred,  I’ll  never  be 
able  to  say  whether  or  not  David’s  speech  therapy  was  beneficial.  Were 
the  doctors  with  their  hoards  of  knowledge  right  in  their  method  of  handl¬ 
ing  a  small  frightened  child?  Should  I  have  given  way  to  the  pleas  of  my 
heart  and  rescued  my  baby  from  this  terrifying  experience?  My  con¬ 
science  is  soothed  by  the  fact  that  I  did  what  the  specialists  recommend¬ 
ed.  I  did  what  had  to  be  done  for  the  well-being  of  my  child.  But  in  my 
heart,  as  a  mother,  I’ll  never  be  able  to  forgive  myself. 

From  experience  I  tell  you  that  when  a  woman  takes  on  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  motherhood,  she  has  assumed  the  ultimate  authority.  The  bou¬ 
quets  of  dandelions,  the  proud,  beaming  face  accompanied  by  the  first 
kindergarten  picture,  the  “I  love  you,  Mummy”  through  eyes  heavy  with 
sleep,  make  it  all  ever  so  worthwhile.  But  be  forewarned!  Be  prepared  to 
have  your  heart  ripped  out;  be  prepared  for  the  fleeting  bits  of  hate 
when  bedtime  comes  in  the  middle  of  a  game  of  tag.  Be  prepared  to  wrestle 
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with  your  conscience  because  your  authority  is  also  accompanied  by  a 
never-ending,  nagging  doubt.  Ultimately,  be  prepared  for  the  hard¬ 
ships,  the  restraints,  and  the  restrictions  which  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  your  authority  as  a  parent. 

-CAROL  LANT 

Carol  Lant  graduated  from  South  Bend  Central  High  School  in  1961.  A 
part-time  student  at  PNC,  Mrs.  Lant  lives  at  313  Oak  Drive,  LaPorte. 


OPEN  CONTEST 

First  Prize  Winner 

AFRICA 

Africa, 

whose  colors 

civilization’s 

blind  by  contrast. 

unmade  bed 

Africa, 

rumpled  and 

siren  of 

bloodied 

the  continents, 

by  rape 
and  hasty 

death  lure 

exit 

to  dreams 

of  colonial 

of  wealth 

seducers. 

and  fame. 

Africa, 

Africa, 

wild  and 

mistress  of 

pregnant 

the  simple  complexities 

with  the  motherhood 

life  and  death. 

of  nations. 

Africa, 

Africa, 

still  virgin 

strange  and 

and  promise 

dark  beauty 

yet  to  be  borne. 

-SISTER  NORMA  BEARS Y 

Sister  M.  Norma,  OSF,  Bearby,  301  W.  Homer  Street,  Michigan  City,  is 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis  and  is  engaged  in  work  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Hospital.  Sister  Norma  is  a  part-time  student  at  PNC  and  has 
attended  classes  at  Cuyahoga  Community  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  St.  Francis  College  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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Second  Prize  Winner : 

THE  SAME,  ONL  Y  DIFFERENT 

“Education  is  not  our  primary  purpose.”  This  statement  by  the  super¬ 
visor  of  a  local  school  sounds  contradictory.  Who  is  he?  Which  school 
does  he  represent?  What  possibly  could  be  of  more  central  concern  in  a 
school  than  education? 

Mr.  Duane  A.  Knauber  is  the  School  Administrator  of  The  Beatty 
School  in  the  Dr.  Norman  M.  Beatty  Memorial  Hospital  at  Westville, 
Indiana.  He  states  that  therapeutic  thrust  surpasses  educational  empha¬ 
sis  in  this  anomalistic  school.  Therapy  is  initiated  first  so  the  patient 
will  feel  that  help  and  treatment  are  available.  The  aim  is  to  provide 
realistic  and  consistent  treatment  to  develop  emotional  maturation.  Then 
schooling  is  considered  secondarily.  Although  sitting  in  classrooms  and 
passing  exams  is  not  the  main  focus,  school  attendance  is  stressed  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  expected  behavior.  The  patients  are  politely  and  courteous¬ 
ly  urged  to  produce  in  school  according  to  their  abilities.  The  aim  is  to 
help  them  learn  to  cope  with  competitive  society.  In  the  meantime,  each 
student  works  on  an  individually  tailored  curriculum  designed  for  spe¬ 
cific  emotional  and  academic  needs. 

The  Beatty  School  is  accredited  by  the  Indiana  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  maintains  liaison  with  all  Indiana  schools.  When  a  new 
patient  is  admitted,  the  school  personnel  cooperate  with  the  hospital 
staff  as  they  jointly  review  the  new  patient’s  previous  school  records  and 
administer  tests  such  as  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test.  They  use  this 
information  as  a  basis  for  assessment  of  the  areas  within  which  instruction 
should  be  provided.  With  no  strict  grade  levels,  the  assignments  are 
based  not  on  age,  but  on  ability  to  function  in  each  area.  School  continues 
the  entire  calendar  year;  it  is  not  locked  into  the  regular  school  year 
because  the  starting  dates  of  the  students  vary.  To  facilitate  ease  of  transfer¬ 
ring,  the  basic  curriculum  duplicates  the  public  school’s  program.  Credits 
earned  while  hospitalized  become  a  part  of  the  discharged  patient’s  school 
record.  When  feasible,  The  Beatty  School  attempts  to  follow  discharged  pa¬ 
tients’  academic  achievement  by  continued  contact  with  former  patients 
and  their  schools  as  a  means  of  constantly  evaluating  the  strengths  and  the 
weaknesses  of  their  therapeutic  and  educational  programs. 

All  patients  aged  five  to  eighteen  years  enroll  in  Special  Education 
except  a  few  with  comprehensive  brain  damage.  Currently  there  are  about 
fifty-five  students.  The  enrollment  fluctuates  constantly,  the  running 
population  over  the  year  approximating  one  hundred.  The  youngest 
student  now  is  ten  years  of  age,  but  most  of  the  students  at  all  times  are 
teenagers.  Of  the  above  fifty-five  students,  about  ten  are  pre-teen. 

“Emotionally  disturbed”  is  the  classification  of  these  students  in  Spe- 
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cial  Education.  Some  of  their  behavior  is  erratic  and  they  may  be  upset 
easily.  However,  much  of  their  behavior  in  school  would  pass  unnoticed 
in  any  outside  classroom.  The  student’s  successful  effort  to  maintain  self- 
control  is  one  indication  of  his  readiness  to  consider  a  return  to  society. 

Only  a  few  are  mentally  retarded  along  with  their  other  problems. 
Some  others  show  catatonic  or  autistic  tendencies.  Currently  fifteen  are 
non-verbal.  This  indicates  only  that  they  do  not  speak;  it  does  not  mean 
that  they  cannot  speak.  Some  whisper  but  refuse  to  talk.  Two  are  deaf. 

The  Beatty  School  is  non-structured  and  non-graded.  It  is  also  non¬ 
competitive  because  these  students  are  already  failure-oriented.  Since 
most  patients  have  found  no  satisfaction  with  previous  home  or  family 
situations  and  have  no  place  to  feel  at  ease,  the  school  attempts  to  nurture 
social  and  self  esteem.  The  school  and  hospital  staffs  encourage  personal 
responsibility;  therefore,  only  a  few  students  are  escorted  to  class.  Just 
like  any  other  school,  Beatty  School  keeps  records  on  absenteeism  and 
its  causes,  whether  due  to  reaction  to  a  medication,  visitors,  a  doctor’s 
appointment  or  dawdling. 

The  classrooms  appear  small  but  are  adequate  since  the  maximum  class 
size  is  only  eight  students.  The  majority  of  the  classes  are  half  that  or 
less,  with  emphasis  on  dyadic  or  triadic  groupings.  The  furnishings  are 
functional.  Some  tables  and  chairs  are  standard  and  old  with  no  trace  of 
varnish  left;  others  are  new,  semi-circular  tables  with  sturdy,  matching 
metal  chairs.  Pleasantly  colored  draperies  frame  all  classroom  windows. 
Each  room  has  at  least  one  bulletin  board  on  which  are  exhibited  samples 
of  the  students’  art.  These  range  from  the  representational  art  to  free¬ 
form  finger  painting  and  the  awesomely  abstract. 

Papier-mache  globes,  embroidered  burlap  wall  hangings  and  numerous 
other  art  forms  are  in  view.  There  is  an  abundance  of  obviously  home¬ 
made  charts,  with  the  multiplication  tables  displayed  most  frequently. 
Other  learning  aids  such  as  tables  of  subject-verb  agreement,  lists  of 
pronouns  by  type,  parts  of  speech,  and  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  posted 
for  quick  reference.  For  the  perceptive  students  maps  and  other  pur¬ 
chased  visual  aids  are  likewise  available.  The  staff  and  other  students 
are  also  important  learning  resources  for  behavioral  modification 

The  reading  class  had  a  petite  teacher  who,  on  first  glance,  appeared 
to  be  as  young  as  her  two  students.  One  girl  read  a  paragraph  and  both 
girls  discussed  it  with  the  teacher  to  reveal  their  comprehension.  Then 
each  sentence  was  analyzed  as  to  why  it  could  or  could  not  be  the  topic 
sentence.  This  was  in  preparation  for  their  assignment  to  write  a  para¬ 
graph  with  a  topic  sentence. 

A  mathematics  class  of  three  girls  and  one  boy  was  taught  by  a  well- 
dressed,  neatly  bearded  and  booted  teacher.  At  first  he  seemed  a  bit  curt 
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and  impatient  with  the  students  but  then  I  realized  that  he  was  coping 
with  a  disturbing  factor,  my  entrance.  Soon  he  was  in  control  and  review¬ 
ing  each  student’s  work  in  turn  as  they  were  struggling  with  individual 
assignments  as  listed  on  the  blackboard.  They  were  using  a  variety  of 
textbooks  and  working  at  a  personal  pace.  The  boy  appealed  to  the  teacher 
for  assistance  by  stating,  “I  have  a  problem.”  A  girl  interjected,  “You 
wouldn’t  be  here  if  you  didn’t  have  a  problem.”  Laughter  relieved  the 
tension  caused  by  my  presence. 

One  girl  ignored,  but  was  keenly  aware  of,  the  others  in  the  room.  First 
she  sat  with  her  head  in  a  chin-on-chest  position.  Then  she  got  up,  wan¬ 
dered  around  the  room,  looked  out  the  window,  stood  by  a  file  and  opened 
and  closed  the  drawers  a  few  times.  Suddenly  she  sat  down  and  rapidly 
completed  her  assignment.  Patience  characterized  the  teacher’s  replies 
to  another  student  stymied  with  a  division  problem,  who  declared  it  un¬ 
workable.  The  teacher  said  to  state  the  problem. 

“425  divided  by  25.” 

“Do  you  need  to  use  the  entire  425?” 

“Well,  no,  I  could  use  42  only.” 

“Could  you  start  there?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Let  me  know  how  that  works  out.” 

“Okay.” 

The  Home  Economics  program  helps  the  students  to  develop  profi¬ 
ciency  in  household  arts  and  bachelor  living.  Emphasis  is  on  cooking, 
first  aid,  sewing,  and  housekeeping.  The  aim  is  to  aid  the  patient  develop 
pride  in  real-life  skills  to  enhance  his  sense  of  self-sufficiency  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth. 

One  class  consisted  of  four  girls  and  a  pleasant,  enthusiastic,  young 
teacher.  The  present  schedule  includes  lectures  on  nutrition,  reading 
recipes,  and  figuring  mathematical  problems  in  regard  to  measurements 
of  foods.  They  practice  in  a  cheerful  kitchen.  The  walls,  cabinets,  wood 
table  and  six  chairs  are  painted  yellow.  The  orange  and  yellow  flowered 
wallpaper  on  the  cornice  coordinates  with  the  flower  and  bird  design  of 
the  terry  tablecloth  and  the  matching  window  draperies.  The  Melmac 
dishes,  with  a  yellow  and  green  border,  complement  the  artificial  flower 
centerpiece  on  the  table.  All  details  produce  a  homey  environment.  The 
usual  appliances  found  in  modern  kitchens  are  on  the  counter-top  areas. 
Except  for  the  necessary  size,  which  reminded  me  of  an  old-fashioned 
farmhouse  kitchen,  the  room  is  completely  contemporary.  It  is  obvious 
that  effort  has  been  expended  to  avoid  any  institutional  appearance. 

Currently  this  group  is  studying  milk  foods.  During  previous  classes 
they  had  made  milk-shakes  and  a  basic  white  sauce.  This  day  they  made 
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cream  of  tomato  soup.  As  we  sat  around  the  table,  one  girl  read  the  list 
of  utensils  needed,  another  read  the  list  of  ingredients,  and  a  third  girl 
read  the  steps  of  preparation.  The  fourth  girl  pouted  and  said  that  she 
wasn’t  wanted.  An  invitation  giving  her  first  choice  of  chores  was  met 
with  silence.  She  pretended  to  be  asleep  when  further  attempts  were 
made  to  draw  her  into  the  group.  She  repulsed  all  efforts  at  communica¬ 
tion,  yet  she  frequently  peeked  as  the  teacher  explained  such  things  as 
the  new  copper  bottom  cookware,  terms  like  saute  ,  or  safety  and  sanitary 
procedures.  This  one  withdrawn  student  missed  little  that  was  said  or 
done  even  though  she  refused  to  participate,  except  to  eat  her  share  of 
the  soup. 

The  class  periods  are  the  usual  fifty  minutes  but  the  length  of  the  school 
day  varies  among  the  students.  They  attend  anywhere  from  one  to  five 
periods  a  day  for  the  duration  of  their  hospitalization.  The  discrepancy 
in  daily  hours  is  due  to  many  factors  such  as  educational  need,  physical 
capability,  emotional  stability,  or  even,  perhaps,  therapist’s  schedules. 
The  school  day  for  the  staff,  however,  is  a  full  eight  hours.  Their  forty 
hour  week  includes  meetings  as  well  as  teaching  assignments.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  devoutly  dedicated,  working  diligently  to  make  themselves 
and  their  students  more  prepared  to  meet  future  needs. 

Mr.  Knauber  has  a  current  staff  of  seventeen  plus  a  full-time  secretary. 
Twelve  hold  State  positions  and  were  hired  by  the  Indiana  Mental  Health 
Association,  while  five  are  on  Federal  grant.  Of  the  total  seventeen,  one 
is  a  paraprofessional  with  two  years  of  college  and  sixteen  have  baccalau¬ 
reate  degrees.  Three  of  these  have  Masters  Degrees,  one  of  which  is  in 
Speech  Therapy.  Fourteen  of  the  teachers  are  certified  by  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

PL  Title  I  funds  underwrite  two  programs  at  the  present  time.  The 
above  mentioned  Home  Economics  program  has  one  full-time  teacher 
and  thirty  students.  The  Language  Development  program  has  one  full¬ 
time  teacher  working  intensively  with  about  twenty-six  students  who 
have  difficulty  producing  the  intelligible  verbal  expression  necessary  to 
reveal  their  needs  or  to  communicate  socially.  The  Federal  grants  are 
appreciated  and  beneficial  while  they  last,  but  the  inconsistency  in  fund¬ 
ing  is  detrimental  to  the  patients  and  discouraging  to  the  staff. 

The  Physical  Education  program  that  started  in  September,  1968,  with 
a  three  year  Federal  grant  was  beneficial  to  a  total  of  193  students.  Partici¬ 
pation  ranged  from  fifteen  days  to  twenty-one  months  due  to  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  length  of  residence  normal  in  this  type  of  facility.  The  concen¬ 
tration  and  self-discipline  required  by  participation  in  the  program  in¬ 
terrupted  the  psychotic  state  of  some  by  involving  them  in  meaningful 
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movement.  Self-confidence  increased  and  psychosomatic  complaints  and 
excuses  decreased.  Another  result  was  manifested  in  other  classrooms 
when  response  was  greatly  improved. 

Since  July,  1971,  the  State  has  continued  this  program  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  slow  functioners.  The  trampoline  is  the  over-all  favorite  equip¬ 
ment  by  far.  Other  equipment  purchased  with  the  Federal  grant  includes 
even  and  uneven  parallel  bars,  still  rings,  buck,  climbing  rope,  horizontal 
beams  on  two  levels,  and  gymnastics  pads  for  tumbling.  The  usual  soft- 
ball,  volleyball,  and  basketball  are  enjoyed  but  the  activities  generating 
the  most  enthusiasm  are  the  track  and  field  events.  The  opportunity  to 
compete  in  the  local,  regional,  and  statewide  Special  Olympics  has  great 
carry-over  value. 

The  gymnastic  classes  are  great  ego-boosters,  especially  for  students 
functioning  low  academically.  Most  students  are  able  to  perform  accept¬ 
ably  on  at  least  one  piece  of  equipment.  Even  an  attempt  to  perform  gains 
peer  approval,  encouragement,  and  important  praise. 

Swimming  classes  are  conducted  bi-weekly  for  most  of  the  teen-agers. 
Only  a  few,  such  as  epileptics,  are  necessarily  excluded.  The  LaPorte 
YMCA  provides  the  pool  and  the  instructors.  The  hospital  staff,  not  the 
school  staff,  accompanies  the  group. 

To  round  out  the  review  of  educational  opportunities  at  The  Beatty 
School,  we  must  take  leave  of  the  teens  and  consider  the  adults.  Beatty 
can  make  only  a  meager  attempt  to  educate  patients  past  eighteen  years 
of  age  for  two  reasons:  requests  for  educational  funds  for  this  group  have 
been  ignored  consistently  and  motivation  of  adult  patients  is  minute.  It 
is  difficult  to  tune  them  back  in.  A  child  may  have  tuned  out;  but  often 
an  adult  has  turned  off,  pulled  the  plug,  and  discarded  the  educational 
set  as  of  no  value. 

Of  an  approximate  population  of  1200  adult  patients,  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  have  not  completed  high  school.  At  least  three  hundred  of  these 
range  from  no  education  to  seventh  grade. 

A  minimum  program  for  adult  patients  was  started  in  November  of 
1972,  with  PL  Title  III  funding.  About  forty  students  are  in  Continuing 
Education.  This  is  not  merely  an  enrichment  program.  The  emphasis  is 
upon  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  in  grades  one  through  eight.  A  few 
patients  beyond  that  level  are  striving  for  certificates  in  General  Educa¬ 
tional  Development  (GED).  One  volunteer  and  two  staff  members  strug¬ 
gle  to  sustain  enthusiasm.  Hobbies  are  interlaced  with  the  lessons.  Plas¬ 
ter  models  of  a  human  body  and  a  car  engine  are  dismantled  and  re¬ 
assembled  with  some  interest.  The  students  were  allowed  to  convert  a 
storage  room  into  a  dark  room  for  film  developing. 

A  discussion  group  for  current  events  has  just  been  organized.  Weekly 
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newspapers  designed  especially  for  basic  readers  with  an  adult  interest 
level  are  distributed  upon  demand  to  those  promising  to  join.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  obligated  to  read  the  paper,  to  attend,  to  listen  to  the  news  broad¬ 
cast,  and  to  comment  or  ask  questions.  The  aim  is  to  provide  political, 
economic,  and  social  information  about  the  current  “outside”  world,  to 
improve  the  social  interaction  and  communication  skills  of  the  patients, 
and  to  develop  their  critical  evaluations  of  opposing  viewpoints,  temper¬ 
ed  with  tolerance.  Twelve  patients  are  participating. 

The  Special  Care  Unit  (formerly  called  Maximum  Security)  is  com¬ 
prised  of  about  150  male  adults  committed  through  criminal  courts.  In 
this  group  motivation  is  somewhat  higher,  judged  by  the  percentage  of 
patients  who  realize  that  education  is  the  first  rung  of  the  status  ladder. 
Seventeen  are  in  the  above-mentioned  ABE  program  and  eighteen  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  GED  program.  Two  teachers  work  with  these  students  with¬ 
in  the  residence  unit.  Measurable  education  achievement  is  common 
with  this  group.  Two  facts  must  be  emphasized:  Beatty  is  not  primarily 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  many  emotionally  disturbed  patients  are 
quite  intelligent.  The  well-functioning  minds  in  this  unit  need  to  be  re¬ 
directed  towards  socially  approved  behavior,  and  this  The  Beatty  School 
attempts  to  do. 

Coordination  is  achieved  by  means  of  Unit  Teams.  The  one  for  Special 
Education  meets  three  times  a  week.  The  members  are  persons  who  have 
contact  with  patients  on  a  regular  schedule:  Mr.  Knauber,  one  or  more  of 
his  teachers  on  a  rotating  basis,  a  resident  psychiatrist,  a  resident  psy¬ 
chologist,  a  social  worker,  an  aide  from  each  ward  and  an  employee  from 
each  of  the  therapy  departments  of  recreation,  vocation  (industrial), 
music,  and  occupation.  Others  such  as  outside  psychiatrists,  additional 
social  workers  or  religious  counselors  attend  meetings  when  warranted. 

Weekend  activities  are  reported  at  the  Monday  meetings.  The  group 
considers  which  students  left  the  hospital  grounds?  Who  had  permission 
and  who  went  without  it?  Absence  without  leave  might  mean  a  message 
that  the  patient  feels  capable  of  coping  with  society.  The  home  visits  are 
evaluated  as  to  whether  they  seemed  to  help  or  to  hinder  the  self-concept 
and  emotional  stability.  Were  there  any  fights?  Were  any  new  friendships 
initiated?  Such  information  supplied  by  the  hospital  staff  is  valuable  to 
ascertain  further  needs  of  the  patient  for  social  adjustment  and  to  re¬ 
assess  the  medical  and  educational  improvement  programs. 

Two  items  are  on  the  agenda  for  the  Wednesday  meetings.  Each  pass 
for  the  up-coming  weekend  is  discussed  and  either  rejected  or  accepted 
and  issued  after  consensus  is  achieved  by  the  team.  This  is  done  early  in 
the  week  to  allow  time  for  the  doctors  to  issue  prescriptions  and  the  pharm¬ 
acy  to  prepare  any  medicine  required  to  be  taken  along.  Permission  for 
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home  visitation  or  an  outing  with  a  sponsor  is  generously  granted  as 
often  as  possible  to  avoid  the  ever-present  tendency  towards  institution¬ 
alization.  Hopefully,  the  hospital  is  a  temporary  abode  only  and  any 
signs  of  “settling  in”  are  discouraged. 

Also  on  Wednesdays,  new  patients  are  discussed.  Psychological,  medi¬ 
cal  and  school  achievement  records  are  reviewed.  An  aide  from  the  ad¬ 
missions  ward  reports  on  behavior.  Does  the  new  patient  contribute  any 
conversation?  If  so,  on  what  subjects,  what  level,  and  to  what  degree  of 
coherence?  Are  questions  asked  or  is  passiveness  maintained?  All  such 
clues  contribute  to  the  decisions  for  an  initial  plan  of  procedure. 

Thursday  meetings  are  devoted  to  additional  discussion  of  treatment 
plans  which  have  a  great  degree  of  flexibility.  The  Unit  Team  maintains 
communication  on  such  matters  as  detecting  the  need  for  eye  examina¬ 
tions  and  arranging  appointments  with  opthalmologists  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  towns.  A  full-time  dental  program  is  provided  on  the  premises.  Up¬ 
dating  is  a  continual  process  as  behavior  warrants  a  change.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  helping  human  beings  solve  their  conflicts,  these  team  mem¬ 
bers  look  beneath  the  surface  and  listen  for  nuances.  In  addition  to  quali¬ 
ties  of  warmth  and  politeness,  they  have  a  gentle  approach  and  a  gift  for 
looking  on  the  positive  side.  They  keep  alert  for  small  successes  achieved 
by  the  students  and  these  improvements  are  promptly  reported  so  that 
the  significance  of  the  behavioral  change  can  be  evaluated. 

A  spirit  of  cooperation  and  concern  was  manifested  by  all  fourteen 
team  members  present  at  the  Wednesday  meeting  I  attended.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  is  to  hasten  hospital  release.  The  immediate  goal  is  to  human¬ 
ize  the  patient’s  existence  by  providing  socialization  skills  to  supplant 
sterile  experiences.  Attaining  these  goals  means  providing  constructive 
change  in  the  patient’s  way  of  life,  not  merely  adjustment.  Mr.  Knauber 
gave  me  an  inspiring  quote  which  is  obviously  a  guiding  principle  at 
The  Beatty  School.  “When  working  with  a  patient,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  deviancy  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  normalcy.” 


-DELORES  NIENDORF 

Delores  Niendorf,  R.R.  2,  Box  253,  Walkerton,  started  taking  classes  in 
the  fall  of  1967  at  PNC.  Since  that  time  she  has  carried  a  part-time  sched¬ 
ule.  An  English  major,  she  will  complete  requirements  for  graduation 
soon. 
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Third  Prize  Winner 

RETROSPECT 

Once  I  wanted  a  doll, 
a  large  doll  with  hair. 

Christmas  brought  her. .  . 
but  a  better  loved  doll 
was  broken. 

When  I  was  young,  but  old  enough, 

I  wanted  a  book,  my  own  book. 

Grandmother  gave  me  three.  .  . 
but  there  were  chores  to  do. 

When  I  was  sixteen, 

I  wanted  a  dress,  a  dancing  dress. 

There  was  no  money.  . . 
the  dress  was  borrowed. 

Someone  said,  “You’re  beautiful.” 

When  I  was  a  woman, 

I  wanted  love. 

So  I  married  and  I  found 
that  love  comes  last. 

I  wanted  a  child. 

There  came  seven  graces. 

Sickness  opened  a  door. . . 
and  one  went  away. 

A  doll  a  book  a  man  a  child 
All  the  wants  that  are  love. 

Love  given,  love  shared,  love  parted,  love  waiting. 


I  wanted  pleasure 
And  found  pain. 

I  wanted  love 

And  found  labor. 

I  wanted  life 

And  death  became  a  friend. 


When  I  live  another  life 
I’ll  still  want 
the  same  things. 
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-MARIL  YN  RIGGLE 

Marilyn  Riggle  is  a  housewife  and  mother  of  six  children  who  lives  at 
1005  Beachwood,  DeMotte.  An  English  major,  Mrs.  Riggle  started  at 
PNC  on  a  part-time  basis  in  the  summer  of  1970.  Currently  enrolled  at 
the  Purdue  Calumet  Campus,  this  is  her  second  appearance  in  Portals . 


THE  MONTESSORI  SCHOOL 

“One  little  boy  came  to  us  with  a  potty  chair,  and  at  six  years  he  was 
reading  at  third  grade  level.” 

Such  a  comment  is  a  good  example  of  the  potential  of  the  Montessori 
method  of  preschool  education  and  the  type  of  self-sufficiency  this  method 
of  education  instills  in  the  preschool  child.  The  philosophy  behind  this 
method  is  rooted  in  the  educational  theories  of  Dr.  Maria  Montessori, 
her  main  tenet  being  that  “every  child  carries  within  the  man  he  will  be¬ 
come.”  In  other  words,  the  child  is  already  “complete”  in  the  sense  that 
all  of  his  capabilities  are  present  within  him  at  birth,  needly  only  to  be 
brought  out  and  developed.  This  theory  differs  markedly  from  the  “tabula 
rasa”  theory  most  educators  adhere  to  —  that  the  child  comes  into  the 
world  a  “blank  tablet”  upon  which  the  formula  for  becoming  a  produc¬ 
tive  and  civilized  human  being  is  engraved.  With  the  Montessori  method, 
stress  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  child  himself,  rather  than  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  plays  the  dominant  role  as  his  own  educator.  Because  of 
this,  there  is  often  the  common  misconception  that  the  child  is  given  free 
rein  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Not  so;  the  child  is  encouraged  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent,  but  at  the  same  time  is  given  a  set  of  limits  or  rules  to  follow.  The 
instructor  guides  the  child.  Mrs.  Lenard,  the  instructor  at  the  Montessori 
school  I  visited,  explained,  “We  don’t  really  teach;  we  just  open  doors.” 

The  children  in  a  Montessori  school  range  in  age  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  six  years.  Maria  Montessori  believed  that  the  years  one  through 
six  are  the  most  important  years  of  growth  and  that  during  this  time  the 
child  goes  through  “sensitive  periods”  when  there  is  a  deep  need  for 
purposeful  work  and  a  desire  to  learn. 

Looking  around  the  classroom,  I  observed  such  instructional  “toys”  as 
a  child-size  ironing  board  with  a  real  iron  on  which  the  children  prac¬ 
ticed  ironing  napkins.  I  was  rather  disturbed  that  one  of  the  children 
might  burn  himself.  The  instructor  quickly  assured  me  that  they  just 
don’t  hand  the  child  an  iron  and  show  him  the  ironing  board  and  say, 
“go  to  it.”  The  child  is  shown  the  proper  way  to  handle  an  iron  and  is 
given  strict  instructions  not  to  move  the  temperature  lever  lest  he  burn 
himself. 
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As  well  as  the  ironing  board,  I  noted  child-size  brooms  and  mops  in  a 
small  kitchen  area  where  the  children  did  their  own  dishes.  They  were 
even  given  a  fairly  large  strip  of  lineoleum  in  order  to  learn  the  proper 
method  for  washing  floors.  (The  instructor  confided  to  me  that  she  had  to 
resort  to  this  because  the  children  started  washing  the  floor  all  over  the 
classroom,  creating  a  messy  problem.)  They  learned  to  polish  silver  as 
well  as  shoes.  All  of  this  struck  me  somewhat  like  a  page  out  of  1984.  I 
couldn’t  help  but  envision  parents  of  the  future  sitting  back  in  overstuff¬ 
ed  easychairs  while  their  army  of  offspring  took  over  the  domestic  chores. 
But  in  reality,  I  knew  that  these  kids  were  learning  to  help  themselves 
as  well  as  their  parents  by  learning  to  do  things  for  themselves.  These 
activities  are  like  games  to  them,  but  in  fact,  they  are  “practical  life  exer¬ 
cises”  which  develop  muscular  control  and  concentration. 

Everything  a  child  does  in  a  Montessori  school  is  based  on  reality. 
“Playing  ‘make-believe’  is  not  encouraged,”  said  Mrs.  Lenard,  “but  some 
of  the  children  do  it  naturally,  and  I  try  not  to  let  it  get  out  of  hand.” 
The  Montessori  method  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  child  must  first 
learn  to  deal  with  reality  and  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  reality 
and  unreality.  When  the  child  does  play  “make-believe,”  he  should  be 
fully  aware  that  it  is  only  that.  Mrs.  Lenard  said  that  most  children  can 
usually  distinguish  fully  between  the  two  by  age  six.  I  wondered  if  Santa 
Claus  ever  visited  a  Montessori  school. 

The  next  aspect  of  the  Montessori  method  I  observed  were  the  sensorial 
exercises.  There  were  little  “sound  boxes”  that  the  children  rattled  in 
order  to  match  their  sounds.  Next,  each  child  was  blindfolded,  and  they 
took  turns  feeling  the  “sandpaper  alphabet”  and  identifying  the  letters. 
They  learned  to  recognize  different  colors  by  using  the  “color  cards.” 
There  were  lacing,  snapping  and  buttoning  boards  that  served  to  teach 
them  the  mechanics  of  getting  dressed  and  undressed.  Little  jars  filled 
with  different  spices  increased  their  aural  knowledge.  (They  especially 
liked  anise  because  it  was  edible.)  The  children’s  coordination  as  well 
as  their  artistic  skill  was  tested  with  the  variety  of  plastic  shapes  they 
traced  and  then  colored.  A  botany  lesson  was  a  bonus  when  they  traced 
and  colored  pictures  of  the  parts  of  a  tree  and  a  flower.  I  think  that  for 
their  ages,  they  did  remarkably  well.  All  of  the  sensorial  exercises  I  ob¬ 
served  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  they  all  have  the  same  purpose 
in  that  they  allow  the  child  to  observe  and  make  judgments,  thus  refining 
his  perceptive  ability  and  increasing  his  exploratory  powers. 

The  third  type  of  learning  experience  I  observed  in  the  classroom  was 
the  intellectual  and  cultural  exercises.  These  included  lessons  in  math, 
geography,  biology,  music  and  art.  Among  the  cultural  activities  offered 
was  a  visit  to  the  hospital  where  they  learned  how  a  cast  is  made.  In  the 
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past  the  children  had  visited  an  airport  and  an  apple  orchard,  and  next 
on  the  agenda  is  a  visit  from  a  policeman  and  a  lecture  on  safety. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  algebraic  emphasis  inherent  in  the  math  program. 
The  children  learned  such  advanced  mathematical  concepts  as  the  base- 
10  system  and  the  square  and  cube  of  some  numbers  as  well  as  simple 
multiplication.  Some  children  could  count  to  1,000. 

The  geography  lesson  was  similarly  accelerated.  The  children  studied 
maps,  traced  and  colored  plastic  forms  of  different  continents  and  learn¬ 
ed  to  distinguish  the  differences  between  an  island,  an  isthmus  and  a 
peninsula.  Mrs.  Lenard  mentioned  that  the  children  had  some  difficulty 
comprehending  the  globe  as  the  Earth  we  live  on,  a  concept  that  will 
probably  astound  them  throughout  the  remainder  of  their  adult  lives. 

There  was  an  incubator  in  the  classroom  that  enabled  the  children  to 
watch  baby  chicks  hatch  in  a  visual  biology  lesson.  As  another  project, 
the  children  planted  bulbs  in  a  small  garden  in  back  of  the  school  in 
addition  to  their  regular  duty  of  watering  and  caring  for  the  plants  in¬ 
side  the  classroom.  The  music  lesson  included  a  quiz  on  the  different 
musical  notes  and  symbols,  and  then  the  children  took  turns  playing  a 
type  of  bell  “xylophone.” 

Needless  to  say,  with  this  extremely  well-rounded  preschool  educa¬ 
tion,  a  child  is  better  prepared  to  face  the  social  and  intellectual  chal¬ 
lenges  that  lie  ahead  after  he  begins  his  formal  education.  These  children 
will  undoubtedly  be  brighter  and  will  learn  faster  than  their  peers  who 
merely  attended  kindergarten,  which,  in  comparison  to  a  Montessori 
school,  seems  more  like  a  center  for  organized  play.  I  think  that,  basic¬ 
ally,  these  children  are,  more  than  anything  else,  more  psychologically 
oriented  to  the  task  of  learning  due  to  the  Montessori  method.  So  many 
times  the  schools  have  problems  with  children  who  can’t  keep  up  with 
their  classmates  because  they  don’t  like  school  (i.e.,  they  don’t  like  to 
learn;  they  are  bored).  Possibly  this  type  of  preschool  education  is  the 
answer  to  the  problem  child,  for  it  gets  the  point  across  to  the  child  that 
learning  can  be  a  pleasurable  and  rewarding  experience. 

-MARGARET  OTT 

Margaret  Ott,  118  Beverly  Court,  Michigan  City,  has  been  a  student  at 
PNC  since  the  summer  session  of  1969.  Always  a  part-time  student,  Miss 
Ott  works  as  a  secretary  and  has  declared  a  fine  arts  major. 


“ THE  DANCE” 

“The  Dance”  is  from  a  collection  of  poems,  Pictures  from  Breughel  and 
Other  Poems ,  written  by  William  Carlos  Williams.  It  was  published  in 
1962  and,  for  it,  the  author  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  posthumously. 
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This  poem,  “The  Dance,”  is  based  on  “The  Kermess,”  a  picture  painted 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Peter  Brueghel,  the  Elder.  It  depicts  the 
annual  festival  of  the  Kermess,  which  occurs  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Lenten  season.  During  the  Lenten  season,  the  people  were  required  to 
drink  only  water,  eat  mostly  fish,  and  indulge  in  no  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment;  so  the  Church  sponsored  the  Kermess  to  help  the  people  through 
this  somber  season.  However,  the  celebration  degenerated  into  an  orgy 
of  buying,  drinking  and  yelling,  a  period  when  the  singing,  dancing, 
and  bawdy  plays  seldom  stopped. 

Breughel’s  picture  and  Williams’  poem  have  both  caught  the  essence  of 
the  villager’s  frantic  pursuit  of  pleasure  during  this  orgy,  Breughel 
through  the  art  form  of  painting  and  Williams  through  poetry.  Both 
artists  present  man  at  his  most  outrageous  extremes  of  behavior. 

Williams,  very  critical  of  poets  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  patterns  of  conventional,  metric  poetry,  used  free  verse  to 
express  his  art.  He  did,  however,  rely  heavily  on  the  use  of  imagery  to 
express  himself. 

In  “The  Dance,”  he  uses  words,  such  as  “round,”  “squeal,”  “bellies,” 
“thick  hips,”  “butts,”  “shanks,”  to  convey  the  animal-like  action  of  the 
participants  of  the  Kermess  celebration,  suggesting  the  importance  they 
placed  on  food  and  drink.  Again,  his  reference  to  the  “squeal  and  the 
blare  and  the  tweedle  of  bagpipes”  reveals  the  animal-like  actions  of  the 
celebrants,  effectively  picturing  them  as  pigs  jockeying  for  a  place  at  the 
feed  trough. 

The  poet’s  choice  of  verbs,  “kicking,”  “rolling,”  “swinging,”  “rollick¬ 
ing,”  are  harsh  sounds  that  convey  the  unrestrained  actions  of  the  revelers. 
The  phrase  “a  bugle  and  fiddles  tipping  their  bellies.  .  .their  hips  and 
their  bellies  off  balance  to  turn  them”  vividly  pictures  the  almost  gro¬ 
tesque  antics  of  the  peasants  in  their  frantic  search  for  happiness  while 
trying  to  forget  the  somber  monotony  that  characterized  their  daily  lives. 

The  use  of  alliteration,  assonance  and  consonance  controls  both  the 
sound  and  meter  of  the  poem  to  put  emphasis  on  words  that  are  important 
in  meaning.  The  poet  has  used  many  words  ending  in  the  ‘s’  sound,  which 
prevents  the  words  from  being  run  together  and  gives  the  impression  of 
frantic  movement.  Through  the  use  of  words  beginning  and  ending  with 
strong  consonant  sounds  which  slow  down  the  meter  of  the  poem,  the 
poet  is  able  to  effect  an  impression  of  heavy,  ponderous  movement  and  of 
much  confusion.  Also,  the  description  of  the  dancers,  as  they  go  “round 
and  round,”  relates  to  the  futility  of  their  lives.  They  live  from  one  cele¬ 
bration  to  the  next,  with  nothing  in  between  to  help  ease  the  terrible  stark¬ 
ness  of  their  lives.  Even  the  visual  representation  of  the  poem  suggests 
isolation,  containment;  the  Kermess  celebration  is  cut  off  from  the  every- 
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day  lives  of  the  dancers  by  the  use  of  strict  boundaries:  the  Church’s  in 
actual  fact  and  the  poet’s  use  of  words  and  their  sounds  in  the  poem  it¬ 
self.  There  is  little  use  of  the  long  vowel  sounds  as  they  tend  to  be  more 
pleasant  sounding  and  would  not  give  the  appropriate  sound  to  the  poet’s 
effort  to  depict  the  desperate  forced  gaiety  of  the  villagers. 

The  poem  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  sentence,  —  “In  Breughel’s 
great  picture,  the  Kermess”  —  which  effectively  pictures  the  futility  of 
the  peasants’  lives  by  portraying  the  endless  cycle  of  their  existence. 
Williams  thought  that  every  man  and  woman  was  seeking  to  live,  rather 
than  living  to  seek,  and  that  all  were  driven  by  animal  instincts.  In  “The 
Dance,”  through  the  judicious  use  of  sound  to  reinforce  sense,  Williams 
has  portrayed  the  dancers  as  driven  by  desperation  in  their  quest  for  a 
few  days’  pleasure  in  an  otherwise  dull  and  uncertain  life. 

—ANNE EGOLF 

Anne  L.  Egolf,  103  Mayfield,  Valparaiso,  started  classes  at  PNC  on  a 
part-time  basis  in  the  fall  of  1969.  Now  carrying  a  full  load  of  classes  as 
an  elementary  education  major,  Mrs.  Egolf  is  looking  forward  to  a  career 
as  a  teacher. 


JACK  B.  MOON 

I  awake  but  something  is  different;  I  know  not  what.  The  alarm  is 
ringing;  I  can  hear  the  alarm  ringing  but  there  is  no  sound.  It  is  not  day¬ 
light  but  there  is  no  darkness. 

This  morning  is  like  all  other  mornings  but  something  is  different!  I 
can  hear  my  beloved  wife  preparing  bacon;  I  can  even  see  her  from  where 
I  am.  I  can  smell  the  bacon,  but  will  I  taste  it? 

This  is  quite  some  time!  I  believe  I  am  now  where  I  used  to  be  but 
closer  to  where  I  am  going. 

To  think  that  I  am  82  and  just  three  weeks  ago  we  celebrated  my  Becky’s 
80th  birthday.  For  a  woman  of  80  she  is  beautiful,  remarkably  strong  and 
wise.  But  what  will  she  do  when  she  realizes  that  she  may  not  be  able  to 
wake  me  and  that  I  may  not  be  having  breakfast  with  her  this  morning? 
I  can  hardly  wait  to  find  what  is  so  different  about  today. 

My  Becky  is  brave  and  strong  but  this  period  of  time  which  she  cali¬ 
brates  as  days  will  be  difficult  for  her.  I  will  spend  much  of  my  energies 
supporting  her  in  her  future  days  until  she  adjusts  to  my  absence. 

Now  she  is  entering  our  bedroom  to  tell  me  my  breakfast  is  ready.  She 
is  smiling  as  always.  Now  she  is  trying  to  wake  me.  Today  something  is 
different;  I  died  last  night. 

Yes,  I  now  am  on  my  road  home  and  only  in  the  future  will  I  learn  how 
close  I  am.  I  stop  and  think  of  all  the  happy  and  wonderful  things  that 
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happened  in  my  old  world.  Becky,  it  was  here  that  I  realized  the  need 
for  a  better  understanding  of  people,  the  need  for  patience  and  toler¬ 
ance  —  things  which  I  could  only  learn  in  your  world.  My  world  before 
your  world!  I  felt  a  stirring,  an  ache,  to  be  conceived;  suddenly  I  was  a 
thought,  then  someone  else’s  thought.  Then  I  was  being  propelled  to  a 
new  destiny.  I  had  to  keep  going,  for  I  was  one  feverishly  traveling  to 
where?  To  your  world  and  to  you,  Becky. 

I  can  feel  it  again;  I  am  a  thought  and  then  someone  else’s  thought 
and  now  I  am  one  of  two.  Now  we  are  one,  we  are  four,  and  more  and 
more  and  more.  Where  I  am  resting,  it  is  warm  and  dark.  I  am  small  and 
it  is  as  if  I  am  floating  in  an  ocean  of  love.  Once  in  a  while  I  stretch  and 
kick,  but  most  of  the  time  I  rest.  I  rest  because  I  am  getting  bigger  and 
stronger;  yet  I  cannot  think  as  you  think.  I  am  developing  a  heart  to 
beat,  lungs  to  breathe,  a  brain  to  think. 

All  is  happening  so  fast.  Sometimes  I  can  lie  still  and  then  again  I  am 
being  bounced  around. 

I  am  moving;  I  am  changing  position;  I  am  traveling.  There  is  a  pres¬ 
sure;  there  is  something  squeezing  against  me.  It  is  cold  where  I  am  go¬ 
ing.  .  .cold.  Things  are  not  as  they  have  been  before.  Things  are  not  — 
Aaahh.  .  .1  am  breathing,  breathing.  I  hear  noise;  I  see  light.  .  .1  have 
been  born.  It  is  September  4, 1944. 

My  parents  call  me  Jack.  They  are  proud  I  am  their  new  son.  I  am 
named  after  my  mother’s  brother  who  was  killed  in  a  war.  Perhaps  I  am 
he?  The  papers  they  have  prepared  say  I  will  be  called  Jack  Bernard 
Moon.  How  excited  I  am  they  live  on  a  farm.  Can  you  imagine  seeing  a 
cow?  A  cow  that  you  can  touch  and  feel  and  milk.  And  now  your  paper 
reads: 

FUNERAL  SERVICES  for  Jack  B.  Moon,  born  September  4,  1944; 
deceased  this  date,  October,  2026. 

-JACK  MOON 

Jack  Moon,  R.R.  1,  Michigan  City,  is  a  non-degree  student  employed  by 
American  Home  Foods  in  LaPorte.  Mr.  Moon  is  a  continuing  education 
student  at  PNC. 


FANATICISM 

With  the  advent  of  the  Jesus  Revolution  in  1968,  faith  was  manifested 
by  visible  displays  of  commitment  to  religious  causes.  Since  the  death  of 
God  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  theology  students  into  Time  magazine, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  more  tolerance  toward  religions.  Any  kind 
and  form  of  religion  seems  to  be  acceptable.  Yet  there  remains  the  single- 
minded  intolerant,  the  bigot,  the  zealot  for  whom  there  is  only  “one  way.” 
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For  him,  only  his  commitment  is  genuine  and  certain  to  hold  faith  though 
for  most  people,  the  term  “fanaticism”  does  not  bring  self-identification, 
there  is  a  need  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  lady  down  the 
street  who  has  been  seen  going  to  church  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
and  the  Jesus  freak  who  pushes  religion  much  as  peddlers  push  dope. 
The  discernment  goes  beyond  appearances.  It  lies  within  the  kind  of 
commitment  involved. 

Fanaticism  is  excessive  zeal  for  a  cause  accompanied  by  strong  emotion 
and  energetic  actions  to  uphold  it.  Within  the  framework  of  Christian 
activity,  fanaticism  reveals  itself  in  uncritical  enthusiasm  and  unreason¬ 
ed  actions.  It  results  in  narrow-minded,  passionate  and  contentious  atti¬ 
tudes  which  allow  no  compromise.  Aspects  of  this  intolerance  can  be  seen 
in  the  Children  of  God  movement  in  San  Diego,  California. 

The  Children  of  God  believe  themselves  to  be  the  only  Christians  in 
existence  who  are  totally  committed  to  Christ.  They  reject  any  version 
of  the  Bible  outside  of  the  King  James  translation.  They  violently  oppose 
attendance  at  school  or  establishment  churches,  and  they  view  all  other 
Christian  groups  as  Satanically-controlled.  A  convert,  upon  joining, 
must  give  up  all  his  money  and  possessions  to  the  movement.  He  must 
break  any  ties  with  his  family,  relatives,  friends  and  his  past  to  assume 
a  new  name  and  a  new  identity.  He  is  subjected  to  and  under  the  complete 
authority  of  an  older  convert,  no  matter  what  demands  are  placed  upon 
him.  A  consequence  of  such  extreme  commitment  can  be  illustrated  by  a 
statement  made  by  an  elder  of  the  Children  of  God,  as  recorded  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Enroth  in  The  Jesus  People.  Talking  to  a  new  convert,  he  instructs: 
“If  I  told  you  to  go  blow  up  a  bank,  you’d  do  it,  because  the  Lord  is  speak¬ 
ing  through  me.” 

This  dogmatic  approach  to  religious  commitment  produces  a  blind  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  to  the  neglect  of  everything  outside  it.  Intellectual 
life  becomes  simplistic  and  inbred;  actions,  rigid  and  cultish,  increase 
the  isolation  and  paranoia  of  the  group.  As  expressed  in  a  report  on  the 
Jesus  Movement  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report ,  March  20,  1971,  Jesus 
becomes  all  that  there  is  —  there  is  no  room  for  anyone  else.  The  Children 
of  God  completely  dissociate  with  the  world.  It  has  no  importance  for 
them.  In  the  pursuit  of  their  salvation,  this  extremism  is  a  virtue.  They 
have  given  their  lives  completely  to  the  cause  which  alone  sustains  and 
fulfills  them. 

If  we  compare  this  radical  approach  with  that  of  Malcolm  Boyd,  an 
ordained  Episcopalian  priest  also  committed  to  Christ  and  bent  on  re¬ 
ceiving  salvation,  we  find  more  than  doctrinal  differences  appear.  With¬ 
in  his  commitment,  Boyd  extends  himself  to  acknowledge  the  beliefs  of 
others  outside  his  faith  who  may  or  may  not  offer  insights  into  his  own. 
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The  eagerness,  enthusiasm,  and  urgency  he  feels  may  be  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Children  of  God,  but  it  neither  excludes  the  presence  of  the  world 
nor  narrows  the  field  of  participants  by  a  particular  discipline.  The  Chil¬ 
dren  of  God’s  main  occupation,  beyond  reading  and  memorizing  scrip¬ 
ture,  is  the  winning  of  new  converts  in  the  continuous  quest  to  persuade 
everyone  to  accept  their  position.  Boyd’s  commitment  exerts  a  tolerance 
without  fear  of  defecting  from  its  cause.  As  he  states  in  his  Book  of  Days, 
“I  don’t  bring  Jesus  anywhere.  I  just  join  him  where  he  is.” 

The  distinction  leading  from  commitment  to  fanaticism  is  subtle.  Com¬ 
mitment  involves  a  binding  pledge  to  a  cause,  but  may  easily  admit  equally 
operable  and  binding  promises  in  other  commitments  as  well.  A  com¬ 
mitted  group  may  interpret  its  actions  from  the  specific  point  of  view  of¬ 
fered  by  its  cause,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  disavow  the  existence  of 
viewpoints  from  which  other  groups  are  working.  The  values  within  the 
cause  may  seem  most  important,  but  they  are  not  all  that  is  important. 
There  is  meaning  and  there  are  goals  worth  striving  for  separate  from 
the  cause. 

Fanaticism  is  a  commitment  which  renders  all  causes,  excepting  its 
own,  as  valueless.  There  are  no  motives  or  goals  to  reach  in  any  other 
cause.  Everything  must  fall  within  the  limits  of  its  cause.  Reasons,  facts 
and  events  are  interpreted  from  a  single-minded  position.  Emotional 
involvement  yields  to  highly-charged  passion,  enthusiasm  becomes  a 
self-righteous  pietism,  and  dedication  turns  to  an  all-or-nothing  propo¬ 
sition  which  breeds  spontaneous,  unadvised  action. 

Fanaticism  in  a  religious  movement  does  not  represent  a  negative  or 
unsought-after  factor.  It  may  be  a  favorable  trait  supplying  a  strength 
and  a  determinism  capable  of  maintaining  the  cause.  Its  presence  is  not 
detected,  however,  through  success  or  visual  signs,  but  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  individuals  are  committed  to  the  cause  and  by  the  attitudes  and 
actions  which  follow  their  dedication. 

-MARGARET  STOCKWELL 
Margaret  Stockwell,  R.R.  1,  LaPorte,  attended  both  Ohio  State  University 
and  Denison  University  before  she  enrolled  at  PNC  as  a  full-time  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  spring  of  1972.  Miss  Stockwell  has  not  yet  declared  her  major. 


BIRTH 

By  daybreak  I  knew  this  day  would  be  like  no  other.  The  signs  and 
symptoms  had  begun  at  10:30  the  night  before.  First,  there  was  the  bloody 
show,  the  release  of  the  little  mucus  plug  that  prevents  any  foreign  matter 
from  entering  the  gravid,  or  pregnant,  uterus.  Then,  there  was  the  soft 
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beginning  of  the  contractions.  This  was  a  feeling  not  too  unlike  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  stretching  a  wide  elastic  band  tightly  across  an  expanse  of  one’s 
skin  and  allowing  it  to  contract  against  that  skin,  slowly.  I  was  watching 
for  these  things  to  begin  happening.  The  date  due  was  here. 

Le,  the  baby’s  father,  was  in  Texas  in  basic  training.  The  grandmother 
was  excitable  and  did  not  have  the  understanding  of  labor  and  delivery 
that  I  had  developed.  For  about  five  hours  I  slept  well  and  awoke  only 
when  the  uterus  put  forth  her  business-like  contractions  —  at  first  sixty 
minutes  apart.  By  dawn  the  contractions  were  harder,  broader,  more  en¬ 
compassing  and  thirty  minutes  apart.  The  uterus  was  performing  the 
final  stage  of  its  work. 

The  farm  house  had  always  begun  to  stir  at  4:30  a.m.  This  day  was  no 
exception.  When  I  came  down  and  told  my  mother,  grandmother  and 
grandfather  that  I  was  in  labor,  they  smiled.  Their  generations  had  ex¬ 
perienced  this.  They  were  not  gripped  in  the  moment  of  time  as  I  was. 
They  were  not  living  this. 

I  knew  my  mother  was  being  her  usual  dutiful  self  when  she  urged  me 
to  eat  some  breakfast,  a  big  breakfast.  After  all,  we  were  on  the  farm.  A 
big  breakfast  was  the  nostrum  for  everything  from  a  bad  cold  to  an  ach¬ 
ing  back.  Usually  I  responded  to  parental  demands  with  unquestioning 
obedience.  Not  this  day.  The  body  of  a  person  in  labor  is  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  task  at  hand.  Unless  food  is  given  in  the  vein  the  body  sim¬ 
ply  throws  it  off. 

We  were  determined  not  to  call  Le.  It  would  only  worry  him.  He  could 
not  come  home.  The  army  does  not  consider  a  normal  birth  an  emer¬ 
gency  or  a  hardship.  There  would  be  no  leave.  Then,  too,  if  labor  were 
to  stretch  out,  I  would  not  deliver  today. 

I  am  actually  surprised  when  my  mother  decides  to  stay  home  from 
her  office  work  and  wants  to  drive  me  to  the  hospital.  I  have  my  own  car. 
I  expect  to  drive  myself.  She  is  determined.  She  drives.  I  am  extremely 
familiar  with  every  road  and  every  bush  and  tree  along  the  way.  Not 
only  have  I  grown  up  in  the  area,  but  I  have  been  visiting  “Fort  Harri¬ 
son,  Hospital  Area,”  for  five  months  now.  As  I  look  out  the  window  I 
see  nothing.  A  deep  sense  of  being  launched  into  a  new  life  is  upon  me. 

The  labor  room  is  nothing  more  than  a  crude  army  barracks  with  ratt¬ 
ling  wooden  windows  and  asphalt  tile  floors.  Everything  is  painted  “in¬ 
stitution  yellow.”  The  iron  beds  are  close  to  one  another.  All  but  one  of 
the  beds  are  empty. 

They  admit  me  with  all  the  usual  care  and  personal  attention  accorded 
army  wives.  “Hey,  Charley,  clean  that  other  DR.”  I  laugh  hysterically 
and  they  look  at  me  oddly  but  never  ask  the  question  in  their  eyes.  I 
hope  my  baby  does  not  have  to  be  delivered  in  a  “Day  Room”  or  a  “Dead 
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Room,”  but  I  do  not  mention  it  to  the  army. 

From  thin,  light  contractions  I  have  progressed  to  very  workmanship 
contractions  that  are  deeper,  stronger,  cover  more  area.  They  are  very 
regular.  They  clamp  down  harder  and  harder.  I  am  happy  to  have  fami¬ 
liarized  myself  with  Dr.  Grantly  Dick  Reed’s  Childbirth  Without  Fear. 
(The  librarian  scrutinized  me  very  carefully  and  checked  to  see  if  I  had  a 
ring  before  she  went  into  a  back  room  and  got  this  book.  They  do  not 
let  just  anyone  take  it  out.)  I  have  tried  to  find  classes  for  training  in 
natural  childbirth.  I  have  found  none.  Now  I  employ  the  relaxing  breath¬ 
ing  exercises  described  in  the  book. 

By  this  time  I  have  Vitamin  K  for  shortening  the  bleeding  time;  and 
relaxing  medications  have  been  administered.  I  have  also  been  given 
something  to  clear  the  alimentary  canal.  I  am  not  able  to  stay  long  on 
the  labor  room  bed.  I  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the  adjoining  toilet 
room.  A  nurse  is  never  very  far  away.  She  talks  to  me  from  time  to  time 
to  determine  I  have  not  lost  consciousness. 

The  outside  is  sunny,  bright  and  warm.  It  is  shirtsleeve  weather.  The 
radiators  are  bumping  and  hissing  near  me.  The  contractions  are  coming 
faster  and  faster  with  increasing  strength.  The  regularity  is  absolute. 
The  medication  continues  its  inexorable  work.  I  am  weak  in  the  grip  of 
medication  and  labor. 

A  greater  discomfort  of  the  moment  is  today’s  date.  We  are  in  Indiana. 
It  is  May  5.  The  army  does  not  turn  off  the  heat  in  its  buildings  until 
May  15.  That  is  Army  Regulation.  No,  the  nurse  assures  me,  there  is  no 
way  to  shut  any  radiator  off  by  hand.  I  am  sweating  profusely  from  the 
temperature  and  hard  work.  She  opens  more  windows.  I  strip. 

The  contractions  are  much  thicker  now,  much  more  demanding.  When 
they  begin  to  come  from  my  back  I  know  I  am  in  hard  labor.  The  first 
stage,  the  opening  of  the  cervix,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  has  completed. 
The  second  stage  has  started.  The  baby  has  begun  his  passage  down  the 
birth  canal.  I  am  in  a  limbo  where  clock  time  is  meaningless.  Contrac¬ 
tions  are  all  that  matter. 

I  am  sweating  and  panting.  My  skin  is  red  all  over.  The  heat  in  the 
room  is  tremendous.  The  radiators  continue  to  chug  away  bringing  their 
winter  message.  A  nurse  and  I  time  my  contractions.  As  in  a  stormy  surf 
I  am  being  pounded  by  contractions  nearly  continuous.  The  nurse  loads 
me  on  a  stretcher.  We  go  to  the  Delivery  Room. 

I  am  to  have  a  saddle-block  anesthesia.  I  am  ready  to  lie  down,  but 
this  demands  that  I  sit  while  a  series  of  needles  with  medication  are  put 
ever  deeper  in  my  back.  I  am  so  wracked  and  torn  with  pain,  sweat  and 
contractions  that  even  the  longest  needles  inserted  into  the  area  between 
the  spinal  bones  are  merely  annoyances.  I  am  unable  to  sit  straight  for 
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this.  I  try  to  cooperate  but  my  body  is  possessed  by  contractions.  I  can’t. 
My  hip  bones  are  sprung;  I  am  virtually  sitting  on  my  baby’s  head.  Fin¬ 
ally  two  nurses  hold  me  up  in  order  to  continue  the  injections. 

Now  I  am  supine,  soon  locked  into  lithotomy  position.  My  feet  are 
strapped  up  in  stirrups.  I  can  feel  nothing  below  my  chest,  and  I  have 
no  control  of  the  lower  one-half  of  my  body. 

The  labor  room  was  hot  and  sunny.  Now  the  delivery  room  is  cold  and 
fluorescent.  I  am  too  busy  to  notice. 

A  few  minutes  ago  my  body  had  been  in  labor  and  was  delivering  its 
own  baby.  Now,  everything  stops.  They  must  wait  for  the  right  moment 
to  give  a  saddle  block.  If  given  too  soon,  the  baby  has  not  sufficiently 
descended  in  the  birth  canal.  It  is  not  in  position  to  be  delivered.  If  given 
too  late,  it  is  not  needed;  the  baby  is  here. 

The  baby  must  be  delivered.  The  doctor  cannot  quite  reach  him  with 
gloved  hands.  An  operating  room  bundle  of  metal  and  cloth,  freshly 
sterile,  is  ripped  open.  I  hear  the  clang  of  forceps.  Although  I  am  not  in 
pain,  I  feel  great  pressure.  The  doctor  must  slip  the  forceps  on  either 
side  of  my  baby’s  head.  Then  the  forceps  lock  in  a  scissors  position. 

An  episiotomy,  a  cut,  is  swiftly  made.  Now  there  is  more  room  to  work 
and  the  head  has  more  room  to  slip  out.  This  will  prevent  muscle  tearing 
and  will  heal  cleanly  and  fast. 

There  is  a  rush  of  liquid  and  warmth.  The  doctor  has  had  to  break  the 
amnionic  sac,  the  bag  of  waters,  with  a  little  clip.  The  clear,  salt  ocean 
the  baby  has  been  swimming  in  flows  onto  the  floor. 

The  doctor  has  been  sitting.  Now  he  stands.  There  is  a  different  pres¬ 
sure,  a  tremendous  pulling  down.  A  nurse  presses  on  my  abdomen  on  the 
top  of  the  uterus  to  assist  the  delivery.  Once  the  baby’s  head  is  delivered 
the  shoulders  and  the  rest  of  the  body  follow  with  amazing  grace.  Here 
is  my  baby  on  my  abdomen  in  my  sight! 

“It’s  a  boy,”  someone  breathes. 

I  can  see  him.  He  is.  He  is!  He  is  beautiful.  He  has  thick,  long,  black 
hair.  He  is  only  inches  from  my  face.  He  is  really  a  baby. 

Forms  hover  over  him  from  both  sides  and  ends  of  the  table.  I  am  mo¬ 
mentarily  forgotten.  “Get  that  mucus  out.”  They  are.  They  run  sucking 
tubes  in  every  orifice  of  his  face.  I  am  actually  seeing  him  before  he 
breathes.  He  does  not  breathe  for  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  longest  kind  of 
seconds.  The  vacuum  tubes  slurp  and  do  their  life-saving  work.  The  mu¬ 
cus  is  removed. 

He  opens  his  mouth  wide  and  lets  go  a  series  of  sounds.  The  first  ones 
are  thin  and  mewling.  As  he  fills  his  lungs  for  the  very  first  time  the 
sounds  become  stronger  and  stronger.  Now  they  are  lusty  cries.  He  turns 
from  a  blue-white  to  a  pink-red  before  my  eyes. 
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Tension  dissolves  in  the  delivery  room.  The  attendants  laugh  softly. 
Soon  this  new  being  is  covered  and  whisked  away.  They  will  wipe  the 
tiny  bit  of  blood  from  his  skin  with  warm  water  and  will  only  gently 
wipe  the  excess  vernix  caseosa  away.  This  white,  cheesey-looking  sub¬ 
stance  covering  new  babies  has  been  found  to  be  nature’s  infection  fight¬ 
er  for  the  first  few  days.  It  must  be  preserved  on  his  skin. 

By  now  the  third  stage  of  labor  has  been  accomplished.  This  is  delivery 
of  the  placenta,  the  after-birth.  It  is  inspected  closely,  for  if  a  piece  of  it 
has  broken  off  and  remains  in  the  uterus  it  will  cause  infection  or,  per¬ 
haps,  hemorrhage. 

Everything  is  all  right.  There  is  very  little  bleeding.  The  episiotomy 
is  closed.  The  attendants  pull  a  wheeled  stretcher  up  to  the  delivery 
table.  I  have  been  conscious  the  whole  time.  They  indicate  I  am  to  get 
on  the  stretcher.  I  try.  I  am  paralyzed  from  the  chest  down.  Of  course, 
I  have  a  saddle  block.  They  laugh  and  lift  me. 

They  wheel  me  back  to  my  bed  where  I  am  to  lie  for  twelve  hours  com¬ 
pletely  flat.  I  am  to  have  no  pillow  until  the  effects  of  the  saddle  block 
wear  off.  My  flat  position  will  prevent  the  headache  that  sometimes  fol¬ 
lows. 

I  look  down  where  the  great  swelling  has  been  for  weeks  and  weeks. 
It  has  been  a  coffee  cup  holder.  It  has  been  a  magazine  prop.  Now  I  weigh 
twenty  pounds  less  and  can  see  my  feet. 

My  mother  gets  to  see  the  baby  and  to  see  me  for  a  short  while.  She 
will  call  Le. 

Labor  began  at  10:30  p.m.  Jay  is  born  at  10:30  a.m.  The  attendants  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  sleep.  I  am  much  too  excited. 

-PATRICIA  GUDEMAN 
Patricia  Gudeman  is  a  housewife  and  mother  of  four  children  and  lives 
at  305  Heaton  Street,  Knox.  She  enrolled  at  PNC  as  a  part-time  student 
in  the  spring  of  1971.  She  has  now  decided  to  pursue  a  degree  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  major. 
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